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THE NEED OF COMMON-SENSE. 


In Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,’ the mystic 
chamber had round it, on three sides, the 
words, ‘‘Be bold, be bold, be bold,” and on 
the fourth side, “Be not too bold.” Every 
Woman Suffrage Convention should have for 
its motto, on three of its walls, “Courage,” and 
on the fourth “Common-sense.” 

The newspapers are just now favoring us 
with an unusual amount of criticism, and it 
is rather sad to see how much of this criti- 
cism is based, not on the essential reason of 
the matter, but on the demeanor of those who 
advocate it. Deplore it as we will, the great. 
mass of people will always be governed less 
by logic than by sympathy, hope, fear, expec- 
tation. What interests them about a reform 
is to know what it will accomplish, and they 
guess at this by what its advocacy has already 
accomplished in the persons of its leaders. A 
word against the institution of marriage, for 
instance, frightens a thousand wives; a sneer 
against the dignity of motherhood is felt as 
an insult by ten thousand mothers. And, 
yet, these words may have been carelessly 
spoken, and may be contradicted by the whole 
life of the speaker. The remedy is, to avoid 
speaking carelessly in matters of such un- 
speakable importance. It is a pity, for the 
sake of a pungent phrase, to throw away the 
sympathies of the thoughtful. 

I always hear with an inward groan, at Wo- 
man Suffrage Conventions, the lavish praises 
bestowed on women, the wholesale denuncia- 
tions of men, and the unbounded predictions 
of the millennium to follow the enfranchise- 
ment of women, in which some speakers de- 
light. For I know that neither this reform, 
hor any other, can endure the tests which this 
suggests. The sober hearer inevitably reflects: 
“Are we so sure that women will purify 
politics, when they do not even purify their 
own platform? Can we assert that they will 
bring dignity into public affairs when they do 
not maintain it toward those who differ from 
them in private? Can they import truth into 
public caucuses when they charge each other 
with falsehood in their own conventions? 
Will they choose better men for public office, 
when they stand visibly ready to flatter the 
first demagogue who flatters them ?” 

‘These are the most troublesome arguments 
we have to meet; the greatest difliculties we 
have to encounter. It is useless to say that 
people ought not to look at these points; but 
the mass of men and women are influenced 
by just such considerations. Most of the op- 
posing newspapers, such as the New York 
Tribune, can hardly be brought to discuss the 
main question, they are so busy pelting us 
with these missiles which we ourselves supply. 
Not a fault nor a folly of ours but points 
some moral with, “I told you so.” The main 
arguments in the matter are plain and unan- 
swerable; but the secondary aspects of the 
case admit of far more discussion, and it is a 
pity to keep our opponents talking about these 
all the time. In the first stage of a reform, 
the main thing necessary for it isto shout and 
howl till it gets a hearing; but when it is 
nearly twenty-one years old, a little discretion 
may well be developed. Women, like men, need 
commor!-sense as well as courage—to claim no 
more than they can prove—to help on the mil- 
lenniwm by examples, as well as by predictions 
—and to be faithful over their few things while 
demanding to be made rulers over many. 

T. W. I. 
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PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No. 15. 


LYDIA FULLER. 

‘Mistaken; or, the Seeming and the Real,” 
is the title of a new book that I have just 
read. Its author, whose nom de plitime heads 
this sketch, lives in the vicinity of Doston, 
and is one of my early friends. 

The relation of books to their authors is a 
subject so full of interest that I wonder it has 
never been treated by the lecturer or essayist. 
How largely, in our early days, we rushed to 
see the popular novelist or poet. How sur- 
prised and disappointed we were to find that 
he looked very much like other people; that 
he cared for his dinner, was sensitive to heat 
and cold, and not much wiser in his talk than 
the average man of business. 

In all probability we came to the conclusion 
that he had put the best of himself into his 
books, und that what remained was merely 


sional phenomenon of golden fruit. We 
should not have expected to find in the bark 
the juiciness of the pulp, nor to pluck at all 
; Seasons what must slowly ripen for the harvest. 
| Like trees are authors; like the fruit of 
| trees what they produce. There are the sen- 
| sation stories of a certain class of writers, 
| made up of the odds and ends of indiscrim- 
| inate reading, full of startling effects, and 
quite out of nature. They are the mock ap- 
ples made of paper, that are tied on Christ- 
mas trees, without substance, and sustaining 
no vital relation to anything about them. 





Then there are the efforts of young writers, 
earnest but premature—green apples that nev- 
er ripen, mere windfalls dropping off and 
leaving the tree to concentrate its strength on 
later growths, 

And quite different from both these is the 
book proper, written because the author had 
something to say, the expression of himself, 
glowing with his sympathies, pungent with 
his thought, rich with his experience. This 
is the ripe fruit, slowly formed through whole 
seasons of sun and rain, gathering into itself 
the sweetness of summer days, growing fla- 
vorous with autumn frosts, bringing up 
from hidden sources tints and aromas of 
which nature alone holds the secret. Hence 
the relation is vital; growth follows growth, 
and, however luscious the fruit of to-day, the 
tree stands for something better than any- 
thing it has produced. 

For more than twenty years I had known 
the author of this book, known her intimate- 
ly, and, yet, I felt sure it would reveal to me 
phases of her character that I had not known. 
A strange thing is the human heart, shrink- 
ing from the eye of the dearest one on earth, 
slow to utter itself, painfully reticent; but, 
kneeling presently at the confessional of the 
world, it tells every secret, lays bare every 
motive. 

Holding the book in my hand, I went back 
through the years to the time when I first met 
the author. I saw again the girlish face, with 
its rippling brown hair, the low, sweet brow, 
and the wonderful eyes with their long lashes, 
which once seen could never be forgotten. 
But, though the complexion was delicate as 
| the petals of a lily, this was, clearly, no placid 
| Puritan maiden. Sensitive, shrinking from 
observation, the vivid color that came and 
went with every emotion showed a nature in- 
tense as the tropics. The heart that had never 
yet thrilled to a more tender emotion than the 
love of kindred and friends, whose most cher- 
ished memory was the mother-face that faded 
out of her life when she was a little child—this 
heart had already learned to beat with fierce 
indignation at injustice and oppression, was 
heavy with human woe, perplexed with the 
mystery of being. The whole character was 
attuned to an almost tragical earnestness, and, 
reading in the youthful face the title-page of 
the life, one said, involuntarily, “A woman 
destined to no ordinary career; she will be 
called to tread difficult ways; she will have 
strange experiences; she is one of the great 
family of martyrs, who, whether born in a hoy- 
el or a palace, in the second century, or in the 
nineteenth, must fulfill their mission.’ So I 
thought, looking into the face of the girl, and 
so, in a certain sense, it has proved. And 
yet the life has been comparatively unevent- 
ful; at the surface differing in no important 
particulars from that of hundreds of other 
women. Wifehood, motherhood, the admin- 
istration of a household, the claims of a large 
and ever-widening circle of friends; some- 
times prosperous, sometimes in the shadow of 
adverse fortune. This was what the world 
saw; not much, certainly, and giving little in 
timation of the great fact of an individual life 
—the development of a soul. 








This woman's nature was like a subterra. 
|nean spring bubbling up from unfathomed 
depths, and obeying a stern necessity to make 
| « Way Jor itself to the sea. Through the sol- 
j id rock, down precipitous steeps, among the 
| roots of the upper world, it goes on and on, 
groping for the light; so in the depths of her 
being, struggling with the great problems of 
sin and sufiering, which lie over against the 
fact of an all-powerful and beneficent God, 
she has yearned for the light, a final absorp- 
tion in the great ocean of infinite truth. 

Such lives do not furnish the materials from 
which popular novels are built, but the people 
who live such lives are the ones to whose 
skirts the weak and the helpless ciing, who 
make difficult paths easier ior those who 
| come after, who, having known the agonies of 
| Gethsemane, know how to minister to those 
| who faint. 
| After all, I have said nothing about my 





| friend’s book; the record of conflict and of 


the rind of the fruit whose deliciousness we | victory, of a battle field, not often described, 


had enjoyed. <A little more wisdom would 
have enabled us to discriminate between the 
sturdy, persistent fact of a tree and its occa- 


| whose combatants are a truth-loving soul on 


the one side and theological tradition on the 
other; a battle forever being finished and for- 


ever renewed, that must be fought by every 

earnest man and woman, and of which God 

is the sole spectator. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
illite auben 


THE LITTLE PREACHER. 


“Jimmie at his Old Tricks,” the passer-by 
reads. It is a sign, and being written in great 
white letters on a red house, never fails to at- 
tract the attention, and make one ask, “What 
tricks does the fellow, answering to the name 
of Jimmie, perform?” Go in and see, my dear 
sir ormadam—that is, if you can getin. The 
shop looks like a play-house for a grown-up 
doll, but still if you are not too high-headed and 
stiff-necked, it can contain you, linear or square 
measure. By the little door, with its alter- 
nate panels of red, white and blue, stands a 
sled, flame-colored, and suspended from its 
cross-bar are two tiny bells, whose sweet jin- 
gling tells the rural inhabitants that “Jimmie” 
is coming, and they must give him the road, 
and woe betide the selfish, unfeeling man who 
fails to do so! 

The horses of the town know the grotesque 
figure pushing the sled, or sitting on it and 
steering it by means of a rudder like a ship’s, 
and they never shy; but by chance a strange 
steed meets the curious vehicle and its more 
curious rider, he must be a beast without 
nerves, if he does not wheel about and go the 
other way, or leap the nearest fence. Ah! 
dear old Tom in the stable, you, even, could 
not be trusted, who have never played me 
false ! 

If it be summer time, by the side of that 
patriotic door, with its symbolic stripes, you 
will see a tiny “buck-board,” which is managed 
by lines fastened to the fore wheels, and you 
would hold your breath, if you saw it coming 
down the “half-mile hill,” as if propelled by 
some demoniacal Jehu bent on going to de- 
struction with his helpless passenger! And 
yet harm never comes to Jimmie—a guardi- 
an angel attends him, so distorted and solitary. 

“Is he a cripple?” Ay, from his birth. 
“What will he be, what can he do?” said the 
distressed mother, as her shapeless baby grew 
strong. Pen cannot describe him, without us- 
ing words from which one shrinks. So hints 
must suffice. Several years the writer’s sen- 
ior, she only remembered him when he was 
able to go about with blocks in the palms of 
his hands, by which his arms were made as 
long as his limbs, and thus supported his body 
evenly, for our cripple walked on all fours. 
His head disproportionately large, seemed to 
rest upon his shoulders, for no neck was visible, 
When past twenty the bones of his body were 
sufficiently hard to enable him to stand and 
walk about, aided by one crutch and a cane, 
He went to school, and the writer well remem- 
bers the first morning his feet crossed the 
worn threshold of the school-house, and his 
great melancholy eyes took in thirty healthy, 
shapely children. Every child returned a look 
of loving sympathy—thirty hearts devised 
thirty plans by which his school-life might be 
made easy and agreeable, and the recesses wel- 
come. He was an apt scholar, and Cullen 
said, “The way he done partial payments and 
cube root was a caution!” Music was his 
specialty, the violin his favorite instrument and 
inseparable friend. In it he lost that sense of 
isolation which weighed so heavily at times; 
by the wild, soft melodies his fingers evoked, 
he called about him companions, and the sub- 
tle harmonies drew them to himself, and lone- 
liness and sorrow were momentarily forgotten: 

Jimmie’s Christian patience was always a 
marvel to the writer. Indeed, she sometimes 
thought, that perhaps God had mercifully 
withheld from him a sensitive nature, so un- 
complaining was he—she had not then learn- 
ed that intense grief finds no outlet through 
words or tears. Only once during the years 
they were friends did she hear him allude to 
the misfortune that separated him from man- 
kind and doomed him to hover on the confines 
of anactive world. It was one bright, life-giv- 
ing June morning. Every object was quiver- 
ing with new life, and young souls seemed a 
part of the royal hour. Standing on the brow 
of the hill, whence the eye could sweep Cham- 
plain for many miles and compass the blue 
peaks of the distant Adirondacks, he said, 
“Oh! young life, not less inspiring and beauti- 
ful than this hour and scene, what ean com- 
pensate me for thy loss? Whatecan God hold 
for me, that can make up for all he has de- 
nied? Would that I was an idiot!” Then, as 
if repenting the impious wish, he added, “The 
flesh is weak this morning, but thanks be to 
God my spirit is strong and more perfect than 
its repulsive temple.” 

Necessity was early laid upon him to do 
something toward his own support, and that 
necessity, harsh as it seemed, saved him from 
self-consuming melancholy. He was very in- 
genious, and mechanical tools executed his 
plans with surprising fidelity. Did a little girl 





mie could make and paint them as well as any | 
trained workman. Did her mother need a | 
knife-box or spool-stand? Jimmie could make | 
both, and so from little beginnings, like toys, 
his work grew in importance, until his earn- 
ings built a shop and filled it with quaint spec- 
imens of his own handicraft. Little girls | 
haunted the room, for their chubby arms could | 
reach the highest shelves, “without tiptoeing, | 
mamma!” and mothers knew, when their rest- 
less boys were missing, that they were in Jim- 
mie’s shop, learning to whittle to some purpose. 
And so for the children and the few grown 
ones who personally knew and respected the 
dwarf workman, it was written above his door, 
“Jimmie at his old tricks.” 

Since that time, when we have seen robust 
young men lounging on store boxes or in sa- 
loons, because “business is dull and a feller 
can’t find anything to do,” we have thought 
of patient, plodding Jimmie, who, with every- 
thing against him, compelled business, and by 
being “faithful in small things, has become a 
ruler over many,” and secured a competence 
for old age. A few years ago his neighbors ob- 
tained the postoffice for him, which he will 
probably retain, be the administration what it 
may; but stillof an evening, you can hear the 
click of the hammer and the buzz of the little 
saw, as you pass the miniature shop, and in 
the morning a new toy or useful implement is 
in the window inviting a buyer. 

A queer sign you will say as you drive by, 
but do not laugh at it. More than you andI 
have ever done, or can ever do, has the little 
cripple within wrought. Set apart almost 
from humanity by the accident of birth, he 
yet has won its great heart. Helpless for years, 
and now walking and working with great dif- 
ficulty, he is unresting, courageous, and over- 
coming obstacles with almost superhuman ef- 
fort. Self-taught in music, he plays the melo- 
deon in the country church; self-taught in 
mechanies, he furnishes housekeepers with 
conveniences, regulates all the clocks, repairs 
watches, and supplies Santa Claus with an 
endless variety of wooden toys. Ilis life and 
work are a perpetual sermon, and whoso 
knows them is better, and more grateful for 
strength of limb and symmetry of body. 

MIRIAM M. COLE. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Disraeli is stated to be no less than six- 
teen years older than her husband, yet by no 
means to seem very old. Rumor says that 
their married life has been a very happy one, 
and he certainly treats her in public with gen- 
uine gallantry. 





The final step in reference to the pension of 
$3000 for Mrs. Lincoln, widow of the late Pres- 
ident, was made at the Pension-office on the 
22d ult. The certificate, instead of being the 
ordinary printed form, is written on parch- 
ment in the most elegant chirography which 
the Pension-office can furnish. 


Mr. Peter Cooper, of the Institute of that 
name, deserves female gratitude for having 
opened in the Cooper Institute a school for 
teaching young women the art of telegraphing. 
Thus far every girl has found employment as 
soon as she has graduated, and they are rapidly 
taking the place of men on all the lines. 


Mr. Loughridge, in the House of Represen- 
tatives, Washington, madea lengthy report on 
the memorial of Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull, 
accompanied by a resolution declaring that 
the women have the right of suffrage under 
| the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
| but was voted down by the Committee, General 
| Butler and Mr. Loughridge being the only 
| two who voted in its iavor. 





The Female School of Art in London is 
thriving. The works displayed in the exhibi- 
tion this year include, as usual, drawings from 
life and from nature, from the cast and the 
flat, as well as specimens of modeling, botani- 
cal studies, and designs for patterns. In many 
respects the pictures show an advance wnon 
those of furmer years; and in general indicate 
the existence of high artistic talent and well- 
| applied industry. 


Ifans Christian Andersen, who visited 
Charles Dickens’ home many years ago, wrote 
thus concerning Mrs, Dickens:— 

“It is a great pleasure to find in an author's 
innermost circle the types of those characters 
that have delighted one in his works. I had 
previously heard many people remark that 
Agnes in “David Copperfield” was like Dick- 
ens’ own wife; and although he may not 
have chosen her deliberately as a model for 
Agnes, yet still I can think of no one else in 
his books so near akin to her in all that is 
graceful and amiable. irs. Dickens had a 
certain soft, womanly repose and reserve about 
her; but whenever she spoke there came such 
a light into her large eyes, and such a smile 
upon her lips, and there was such a charm in 
the-tones of her voice, that henceforth I shall 





want a bureau or bedstead for Dolly? Jim- 


always connect her and Agnes together.” 


It was Thackeray’s delight to get away from 
public men, and the discussion of grave sub- 
jects, and run to his wife, who was not politi- 
cal. He once said, after she had become hope- 
lessly insane, “Poor thing! I was as happy as 
the day was long with her.” It was curious 
to see him with her, for he was six feet three 
and she was below the middle height; so that 
she could barely reach his arm.. Talking of 
his stature, he said, “After six feet it all runs 
to seed.” 


Vinnie Ream’s statue of President Lincoln 
was recently unveiled in the presence of the 
Secretary of the Interior, preliminary to its of- 
ficial acceptance, and a number of members 
of Congress and citizens of Illinois who knew 
Mr. Lincoln. The Washington Star, in speak- 
ing of this private unveiling, says:— 


There was 2 momentary hush, and then an 
involuntary, warm and universal demonstra- 
tion of applause gave the verdict of the distin- 
guished and critical gathering, and assured 
the artist that her work was to be set down 
a success. There was another pause; while a 
more deliberate view was taken; and then an- 
other, and another round of applause confirmed 
and rendered final the involuntary decision 
from the first impression. And then every- 
body turned to where the little sculptor girl 
stood, a little in the rear, with glad tears in 
her eyes, and congratulations were poured in 
upon her from all quarters, official and unof- 
ficial; the Illinoisans present being foremost 
in expressing their satisfaction with her rep- 
resentation of the man they revered. Theex- 
pressed opinion of Senator Trumbull and oth- 
ers from that State was that the statue gives 
that thoughtful, benignaut expression familiar 
to those who knew Mr. Lincoln best, and 
which was best worth perpetuating in marble. 


The Flint (Mich.) Globe sayss—“Strange an 
anomaly as it may seem in this respectable 
city, and in this Christian age, a man actually 
sold his wife to another man on Tuesday of 
this week. The “valuable consideration” was 
$10 in money, which sum was actually paid 
over in the presence of our informant. ‘The 
parties resided, we believe, in Burton town- 
ship. The couple, so facilely divorced, have 
been husband and wife for a term of eight 
years, and have a son seven years old, and one 
child younger. In the arrangement the father 
was to keep the older child, and the new 
“pair’’ were to have the younger. But the 
probabilities are that the older one will be left 
with them also ‘The “purchaser” is a young 
man, and, after the transaction, he took the 
woman and went home with her, to take the 
place of husband at the house, he having 
bought the furniture before. (They lived in 
a rented house.) This is no fiction, gentle 
reader, but actually took place in this city in 
sight of her churches, and in presence of Chris- 
tian men, and in the very week when men and 
women are meeting nightly in these churches 
to talk and pray about the interests of Zion.” 


Among the very few persons who were al- 
lowed to go free from the Prussian camp to 
Paris was Mrs. Moulton, an American lady 
well known in New York, who was entrusted 
by the ex-Empress with a message to the Em- 
peror, which she delivered in person. Her 
safe conduct through the German states, and 
the respect that she received from every one, 
show that the high favor with which she was 
regarded by the imperial personages was not 
unmerited, and she is one of the very few who 
have been faithful to the fallen monarchs. 
Every one else—those even to whom they 
have shown the greatest distinction—had been 
but too happy to turn against them. Mrs, 
Moulton, being very intimate with the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, offered to send letters 
through her to all the poor individuals who 
had been deprived of news from their families 
for solonga time. Mrs. Moulton’s brother-in- 
law, the Count Von Hatzfeldt, now with the 
King of Prussia at Versailles, has rendered 
many services to Americans wishing to escape 
from Paris; and the efficient help given by Dr. 
Marion Sims to the Ambulance Corps of the 
French army is acknowedged on all hands. 


The Edinburgh University has declared it- 
self upon the matter of instructing women in 
medicine. At the competitive examination 
a young woman won the scholarship, but the 
Faculty refused to grant it on the ground that, 
although women are entitled to tuition, the 
university prizes belong to men exclusively. 
The professor of chemistry, Mr. Crum Brown, 
was disgusted at this action, and made an ap- 
plication to the corporation to put young wo- 
men on the same footing as young men. The 
professors of surgery and anatomy appealed 
to the members of the corporation not to do 
it, asserting that they could not perform their 
duties decently when women were in the lec- 
ture room. The professor of surgery declared 
that he would rather resign than lecture to a 
mixed class, He read a memorial from one 
hundred and sixty-one male students protest- 


classes. But the professor of physiology replied 
that he found no difficulties as suggested; he 
could lecture to a mixed class as easily as to one 
composed of male students exclusively; woe 
men make the most expert dissceters, and in 
his judgment they are by nature better titted 
for surgeons than men. The women were in 
a fair way to carry the day, when Dr. Christi- 
son, physician-in-ordinary to the Queen, came 
to the rescue, and informed the corporation 

and professors that “the highest lady in the 

realm” had instructed him to represent to 

them that she greatly disapproved of women 

studying medicine. Professor Burn’s request 

was voted down by a majority of one. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


WasuincoTon, D. C., Jan. 14, 1871. 

DEAR JouRNAL:—The Convention called 
by Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, Mrs. Josephine 5. 
Griffing and Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker was 
held here, as per notice, on the 11th and 12th: 
Its purpose was to urge the “speedy passage 
of a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution.” But when the delegates reach- 
ed the city they found a woman already here 
who considers (as many advocates have held 
in a general way) the Constitution itself, with 
its recent amendments, broad enough and 


specific enough to cover the entire ground of | 


woman’s enfranchisement. A woman new to 


our cause, but not unknown to business circles, | 
where she has entered a field hitherto unoc- 


cupied by women. 

You remember that months ago, if not a 
full year, we were informed that Mrs. Miner: 
of Missouri, would test these guarantees in 
the Supreme Court, but for some reason her 
design has not been carried out. Since the 
reiissembling of Congress, Mrs. Victoria C. 
Woodhull, of New York, has ‘“‘memorialized 
Congress for the passage of such laws as in its 
wisdom shall seem necessary and proper to 
carry into effect the rights vested by the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the citizens 
to vote, without regard to sex,” and now sub- 
mits the argument which I send you to sus- 
tain her petition, which has been referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of the House. A 
hearing was arranged before that Committee 
for Tuesday, the 10th of January, the day be- 
fore the Convention. And accordingly the 
petitioner, the delegates from abroad, and the 
friends of the cause in the District, gathered 
in the Committee room; and afterafew words 
of introduction by Mrs, Hooker, Mrs. Wood- 
hull read the argument prepared by her ina 
distinct voice and in an impressive manner, 
commanding the attention of all and a hearty 
but silent response from every genuine repub- 
lican present of those who found rights on hu- 
manity and not on sex. 

Mr. Riddle, one of the first lawyers of this 
city, followed in a noble and intensely inter- 
esting argument, showing the provisions of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to 
be full and complete guarantees of the civil 
rights of woman, and that the Fourteenth ex- 
pressly declares that the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States, or by any 
State, on account of “race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” He gave us the lan- 
guage of law, of the courts. Man is called 
baron, woman femme. If the wife is injured 
by accident on the railroad, the husband sues 
for damages for injury done his servant; said 
that the condition of marriage is a condition 
of servitude, and quoted various authorities. 
Read frow: several of the thirty-five editions of 
Constitutions. Mr. Riddle asserted if colored 
men got the right to vote by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, then woman obtained the right 
at the same time; if the right is inherent 
(which he believes) in the colored man, it is 
in woman. Mr. Riddle was interrupted by 
the usual quibbling queries about the rights of 
“minors” by one or two members of the Com- 
mittee, which were not very difficult to dis- 
pose of. After he took his seat Mrs. Hooker 
also spoke a few minutes to this point, show- 
ing the difference between natural rights and 
the necessities of those under guardianship, 
which limit is settled by usage —either by 
courts or by the votes of adults. 

Miss Aathony made some remarks of a gen- 
eral nature in regard to work, subscribing 
heartily to the views set forth, and asking 
Gen. Butler (whom she said she had never 
met before) to say “contraband” to woman. 

Mrs. Hooker and Miss Anthony said we 
want a declaratory law. 

The Convention met in Lincoln Hall on the 
afternoon of the 11th, and was called to order 
by Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker, after which prayer 
was offered by Rey. Olympia Brown. Mrs. 
Hooker then introduced Mrs. V. Woodhull, 
who gave to the audience the argument pre- 
sented to the House Committee in the fore- 
noon, and remarked that there was prospect 
of areport being made by the Committee on 
Friday. 

Mrs. Devereux Blake answered some of 
the objections made to suffrage, and in speak- 
ing of war, said a woman’s life is love, and for 
that reason it is for her to say whether those 
she loves shali be taken from her side by the 
military power. 

Miss Lillie Peckham was glad to hear the 
speaker before her say that this question in- 
volved duties; she wished the women of this 
country to feel they have duties outside their 
homes—that the great struggling outside world 
has claims upon them. They have no right 
to shut themselves in to comfort, ease and 
luxury without a thought beyond; spoke of 
the interest which temperance and peace 
have for women; named some of the countries 
where women vote who hold taxable property ; 
told us the women of New Jersey held the 
ballot in the early part of the century till it 
was taken from them by party intrigue, under 
an act which read: “To insure domestic tran- 
quillity.” She spoke of the question of labor 
and its reconciliation with capital, of the edu- 
cation of the laborer, of the emigration from 
Europe and Asia, and said the nation cannot 


atford to do without the help of women in the 
great work of uplifting these. 

Mrs. Hooker introduced Miss Anthony, who 
said she did not want to make an old-fashioned 
Woman Sutflrage speech. They had tried a 
long time to get the States to act on this ques- 
tion, but had now determined to give up the 
old stage-coach method and use the telegraph 
system; she had thought a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment was needed, but now believed that the 
amendments already made were sufficient. 

In the evening, Senator Nye of Nevada, on 
taking the Chair, said he believed the mothers 
of voters should yote. He had been more in 
the habit of being presided over by men than 
| of presiding over women. He introduced 
| Miss Kate Stanton of Rhode Island as the 
first speaker. She impressed her hearers as 

lacking the earnestness which comes of expe- 
rience, in most cases of experience only. 

She said man should not be too much cen- 
sured, fur he is better than his laws. He has 
done double duty too long, and he now should 
have, in reality, a helpmeet, which woman 
| could never be as hisslave. Ifwomen are not 
| citizens, why are they taxed, imprisoned for 
| crimes, and why are foreign women forced to 
| take out naturalization papers ? 
| The chairman next introduced Hon. A. G. 
| Riddle of Waskington,who said the discussions 
| could be more forcibly presented by women, 
| but he had been asked to present to them the 
| argument he had made to the Committee in 
| the morning. All the carefully-prepared Con- 


stitutions of the States declare that the right | 


| of self-government is inherent in the people, 
and women are a part of the people. The 
fact that self-government is inherent must 
soon be recognized, when will be felt the pow- 
er of this great idea. He said, “I am-amazed 
when I stand in the presence of this grand 
argument; it enunciates itself and works its 
own miracles!” Spoke of his dark-eyed daugh- 
ters and his one son; said it-was of no use to 
argue against civil equality with fathers of 
daughters. He did not propose to keep his 
daughters cooped up till some masculine 
purveyor came along with his market-basket. 
He spoke not only as one impelled by the 
solicitude of love, but by the power of a 
great principle, strong with the strength of 
conscience, and in knowledge of law, impreg- 
nable on the foundations of law, which the 
first jurists tell us are justice and right, and 
as broadly democratic as nature. He gave us 
the interpretations which limit woman’s 
present status,and the best definitions of 
“person” and “citizen,” both of lawyers and 
lexicographers; he swept away partialities, 
and asserted the power of universalities. 

Mrs. Hooker foliowed, and by her dignified 
presence and “persuasive voice,” as weil as by 
the subjects treated, held the audience close- 
ly attentive. She thought women would like 
to vote upon Temperance, Education, the 
question of the Bible in schools, and whether 
education shall be compulsory; spoke very 
earnestly against the legislation of St. Louis 
and Cincinnati in regard to vice—that men 
are by legislation striving to make safe and re. 
spectable “the path which leads down to 
death.” She has been in constant correspond- 
ence with the friends opposed to these laws 
in the Old World, especially in England, where 
they have been following the pernicious exam- 
ple of France and other countries; but the re- 
formers have been vigilant and laborious, 
and there will be a kindred work to do in 
this country. 

The Convention met this first evening in the 
very pleasant Congregational church. On 
Thursday all day the beautiful Lincoln Hall 
was filled with excellent and most attentive 
audiences, and the speakers were almost all 
able and welcome. 

I missed some of the speeches. Mrs. Haz- 
lett of Michigan spoke at the first morning 
meeting. On Thursday and on Friday morn- 
ings Mrs. Paulina Davis, Mrs. Post of Wyom- 
ing, (who came all the way to attend the 
meeting) Mrs. Brooks and Mrs. Jones of Chi- 
cago, Frederic Douglass of Washington, Rev. 
Olympia Brown, Mrs. Hazlett, Mrs. Cora 
L. V. Tappan and Miss Peckham were the 
principal speakers. Some in the audience 
would have enjoyed hearing more from Mrs. 
Josephine Griffing (who only spoke a few 
minutes on Friday morning), Mrs. Paulina 
Davis and Mrs. Hooker, women of thought 
and experience, whose characters and pres- 
ence are beautified by their experience, and 
who were very acceptable whenever they ap- 
peared. CATHERINE A. F, STEBBINS. 

P.8.—Houses crowded to listen to discus- 
sion of this question, at fifty cents a ticket. 


—_——— 


MRS, GEN. SHERMAN AND 1000 OTHER LA- 
DIES AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


A few days since Senator Edmunds of the 
United States Senate presented to that body 
the remonstrances of a thousand and one la- 
dies—Mrs. Gen. Sherman leading the phalanx 
—against Woman Suffrage. Not merely against 
their own enfranchisement, but also against 
that of others. Had these ladies petitioned to 
be excepted in any law that might be framed 
to give to woman the right of the vote, they 
would simply have evinced their folly or wis- 
dom, as the case might be, but they would not 
have been guilty of an unseemly officiousness 





in assuming to speak for the rest of the wo- 








men of the United States—especially for those 
who desire the vote and claim it as the right 
of woman on the same ground as it is the right 
of the man. These ladies fear “the grave per- 
ils that threaten their peace and happiness by 
the proposed change;” and so they can “no 
longer remain silent.” One would like to 
know how Mrs. Sherman’s peace and happi- 
ness are to be put in peril by certain of her 
female neighbors going to the polls. Or does 
she think the laws will be worse, and per- 
sons and property be less secure, when women 
take share in making those laws? She would 
searcely cast so much odium on her sex as to 
make such an aflirmation. But in no other 
way could those ladies’ peace and happiness 
be imperilled by Woman Suffrage. 

In the old days of slavery it was one of the 


pro-slavery arguments that the slaves, them- | 


selves, did not wish their freedom; and to 
make out the case certain slaves were really 
induced to petition Congress against emanci- 
pation. That anomaly in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1838 finds its parallel in the Sen- 
ate in 1871 in this petition of Mrs. Gen. Sher- 
man and 1000 other ladies against Woman 
Suffrage, and the wisdonf and force of their 
petition against the enfranchisement of wo- 
man will be found to be exactly equal to the 
folly and impotence of the slaves’ petition 
against emancipation. DAvID PLUMB. 


A FEAST IN GOSPEL FASHION. 


Thinking that nothing which concerns wo- 
men will be without interest to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, I have thought I would tell you 
what I saw at the North End Mission on 
Wednesday, the 4th inst. Ihad asked permis- 
sion to be present of a friend who had earned 
her right to assist at the New Year’s dinner 
given to the women of North street, at the 
Mission Room, under charge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crowell. 

Mr. Tourjée, who does not need an intro- 
duction to your readers, may, I believe, be 
said to have been the originator of this cus- 





‘| tom of inviting the women and girls of this 


notorious locality to a New Year's dinner. 
This is, I think, the third occasion. From a 
report of the Mission I learn that, at first, 
these women (a large proportion of whom be- 
long to the class termed “fallen women”) were 
suspicious of the designs of those who invited 
them to come and eat and drink their fill 
without money and without price; but the 
experience of two former years has led them 
to accept the invitation as gratefully as it is 
kindly given. 

When I entered the hall, I saw the tables as 
neatly laid as the most fastidious person need 
desire, “glorified,” as Sydney Smith would 
have said, with heaped-up dishes of oranges 
and apples. The air was redolent of the aro- 
ma of coffee which was being prepared, and 
busy hands with kind hearts to guide them 
were giving the last touches to the arrange- 
ments. 

Shortly after one o'clock P. M., the door 
was opened, and the guests came in large 
numbers—at first troops of young girls, all of 
whom had made themselves neat and present- 
able for the occasion. There was nothing to 
reveal to the eyes of the spectator that the 
happy young faces around the tables belonged 
to a class looked upon by so many as otitside 
the pale of even womanly sympathy. Others 
came with pale faces in which the struggles 
with their fate had left traces. Several col- 
ored women and girls were among the num- 
ber, but all were quiet and orderly, and as 
free from any breaches of table politeness as 
any company of two hundred persons you 
might at random invite to a public dinner. 
In a few instances I noticed that a mother 
had brought her child, to whose wondering 
eyes this feast was no doubt anovel sight, and 
one long to be remembered. My friend in- 
troduced me to Mr. Tourjée, who seemed to 
be the soul which animated the whole affair. 
He was beaming with satisfaction as entire as 
he could have expressed at some success in 
arranging « musical jubilee; and he said, 
“Now I am not going to preach to these peo- 
ple; I want to see them have a good time aud 
a good dinner, and feel that we are their 
friends.” After ample justice had been done 
to the bountiful provision of roasted turkey 
and its complements, with mugs of steaming 
coffee, followed by fruit and nuts, there was a 
movement among the earliest comers to re- 
tire; Mr. Tourjée, standing by the door, said a 
few words of welcome, and expressed a hope 
of meeting them all another New Year, say- 
ing that he was happy to teil them that he 
thought they had secured the building in 
which they were for the purpose of a home 
for those who needed and wished it. He 
added that if at any time any of them needed 
a sandwich or a plate of soup, or any food, to 
remember that it was always to be had here 
for the asking; then, as each woman and girl 
passed out, he gave her a linen pocket-hand- 
kerchiet and a pair of serviceable scissors. 
Never have I seen anything so simply touch- 
ing as this method of treating this class of 
women, whose sins, let them be as many as 
they may, are I think in a large proportion of 
cases the direct result of causes for which 
they certainly are not entirely responsible. 

Since the day which saw Jesus “alone” with 
the woman who had been brought to him for 





condemnation, and he with divine pity in his 
eyes looked upon her and simply bade her 
“go and sin no more,” I fear few such scenes 
have been enacted as this, which I with a few 
others was allowed to look upon. 

E. C. WuIPPLe. 


MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE. 


Jean Paul, in his “Levana,” recommends 
mothers to assist their daughters to become 
externally French girls, internally German, 
and to surround the deep meaning and serious- 
ness of life with merry forms to enliven it. 
And he well says: “Laughing cheerfulness 
throws sunlight on all the paths of life, while 
peevishness covers with its dark fog even the 
most distant horizon. If a woman can oc- 
casionally enliven the serious epic of her hus- 
band (and he might have reversed his pre- 
scription) by getting up, as the Romans did, a 
merry farce against misfortunes, she will have 
bribed and won joy, and her husband and her 
children. The wise Lycurgus, and his Spar- 
tans everywhere, built an altar in the house to 
Laughter. Itis under external cheerfulness 
that the quiet powers of the heart increase 
and grow to their full stature,” and we may 
add, that home is made happiest. 

We can never make our homes too attract- 
ive. No ornament is too precious, no labor 
too arduous, no expenditure too great. Inge- 
nuity should be taxed to the utmost to provide 
for the tastes and needs of all. Only let it be 
pleasanter inside than outside our houses for 
all, and we may be sure that our companions 
and children will not forsake them. There’s 
many a bare floor dearer to those that tread it 
than the costliest velvet pile elsewhere ; many 
a low ceiling, and naked whitewashed wall, 
more precious than any stuccoed and frescoed 
saloon, because there dwell those congenial at- 
tractions that every home should possess; be- 
cause there the tastes and wants of all are 
studied and anticipated. 

Our homes are thus truly consecrated. 
The evening fireside becomes the dearest and 
safest place for all, when we make the minor, 
and yet often the most prevalent agencies, 
with the young, ever active; when we provide 
such attractions as shall hold within their in- 
fluence those who otherwise might wander 
out into the storm and darkness of the world. 
So let us study to create and maintain a plenti- 
ful growth of entertainments around the even- 
ing fire that shall not only help it to attract all 
our children, but that shall shed its holy light 
and warmth down into those years when they 
shall have gone from us, and we trom them, 
and their maturity and age shall be the bright- 
er and the better because they enjoyed with 
us, and we with them, in these now rapidly 
passing years, the delights of a cheerful home. 

It is said that the hunters of certain dis- 
tricts secure their camps from the approach of 
serpents by surrounding them with circles of 
ash leaves, over which no serpent will crawl. 
The very touch paralyzes them. So will a cir- 
cumvallaiion of cheerfulness protect those 
who sit around the evening fireside. 





_——_— 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


. Gail Hamilton, in an article in the Indepen- 
dent of Jan. 12, entitled, “What women really 
want,” says :— 

Judging from what we hear, one would 
suppose that the great and crying want of wo- 
man is work; or, as it is sometimes put, a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work; or, again, 
freedom to do whatever she is capable of do- 
ing. This is not so. What women want is 
not work but the wages of work; not freedom 
to work, but freedom to receive money with- 
out working. There is plenty to do now; but 
they will not do it. They wish to live like wo- 
men and be paid like men.... 

Iam amazed, I am indignant, to hear this out- 
cry for a wider sphere and greater opportuni- 
ties for woman, while her sphere is already a 
thousand times wider than she spans, and her 
opportunities a thousand-fold greater than 
she has ever attempted to measure. Every 
sphere under the sun is open to her but the 
do-nothing sphere. Every imaginable oppor- 
tunity is offered her except the opportuni- 
ty to sow tares and reap wheat. The cry 
for work, the clamor for a career, are the 
ery and clamor of weakness. Strong eyes 
see work, and strong hands do it, and say 
nothing about it. She who is equal to a 
career enters upon a career, and there is 
no flourish of trumpets. Be sure she who 
complains of obstacles is not the victim of 
obstacles. 

Now, if women alone were guilty of seeking 
situations that promise, large pay for light 
employment, and of endeavoring to get the 
greatest amount of pay for the smallest possi- 
ble amount of labor, there might be some jus- 
tice in the sweeping charge thus brought 
against them for whining instead of working, 
and wanting to reap where they had not sown. 
But so long as men by thousanas and tens of 
thousands are pushing and clamoring for gov- 
ernment offices, and begging and boring for 
situations as clerks, teachers, copyists, and 
every other thing that promises light employ- 
ment, it sounds rather weak and foolish. Does 
man span his sphere and measure all his op- 
portunities? Does he cheerfully and uncom- 
plainingly do all the work his hands find 
todo? Does he labor on faithfully and earn- 
estly at disagreeable work for low wages, and 
never long fur fair and far-off possibilities? 
By no means. 

But even admitting he does all these things, 
and that the charge preferred against woman 





is true to the very letter—what then? Does 
it prove that woman isin her proper sphere, 
and that she has all the rights she needs, or 
is capable of enjoying? Notatall. It mat- 
ters not that woman neglects her opportunities 
or desires freedom to receive money without 
working. It matters not that she fails to span 
her present sphere, or wishes to spend and 
not earn money. But it matters much if she 
is deprived of any of the rights or privileges 
of citizenship. Woman is a citizen; and as 
there is no sex in citizenship, what she really 
wants first and foremost is to be clothed with 
the vestments of citizenship. Socially, mor- 
ally and legally woman and man should stand 
upon an equal footing. Whatever degrades 
man degrades woman. Whatever elevates 
and refines man elevates and refines wo- 
man. Both owe equal and similar duties to 
the society in which they move and the gov- 
ernment under which they live. And nei- 
ther of these have the right to neglect or 
shirk any of those duties. Both are citizens; 
and whenever law or public opinion recog- 
nizes a distinction on account of sex, the dis- 
tinction is an odious one, and unjust and op- 
pressive to both sexes. 

On this single point of citizenship does the 
whole woman question hinge; and all the 
loose talk about woman finding plenty of work 
if she desires it, and of her neglecting the daily 
duties that lie thickly about her, is twaddle, 
worthy only of a Todd or a Fulton. It origi- 
nates with those who wish to assail covertly 
what they dare not attack openly; and is in- 
tended,to confuse the minds of the unthinking 
and illogical masses, and to divert attention 
from the question at issue. W. P. E. 

ELKTON, MD. 





CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


It has always been used as a reproach to the 
United States that the last and best of the 
arts had no abode in them, few worshippers, 
priests, or prophets; and it was reserved for 
Adelina Patti and Louise Kellogg to take the 
reproach from us—the first of forelgi extrac- 
tion ahd affiliation, indeed, but the latter a 
child of ottr own soil and traditions, born dur- 
ing the temporary sojourn in the South of her 
parents, whose nativity and residence were in 
New England, as were those of their ancestors 
before them for generations. Miss Kellogg’s 
musical development has been remarkable, and 
has dated from her infancy. When but nine 
months old, and yet in arms, she essayed to 
sing a tune that had pleased her baby fancy, 
and accomplishing the first part, but failing to 
turn it correctly, she stopped, and was not 
heard to attempt it again till just before the 
completion of the year, when she broke out in 
a triumph, and sang the whole air through. 
At two years old certain songs would occa- 
sion her showers of happy tears, and some oth. 
er music was not to be played or sung in the 
house on account of the nervous paroxysms 
into which it threw her. Her musical ear, 
also, has always been of the finest. She was 
not three years old when, some one touching 
they keys of the piano and asking their names, 
unseen, the little Louise cried out from an ad- 
joining room, where, of course, the key-board 
was invisible to her also, “I know what that 
is, mamma; it’s the little white one between 
the two black ones,” which it was; and some- 
thing always to be noticed in her singing is an 
absolute precision of tone; no feeling after 
the note, as so often is the case, but the pure 
and perfect thing struck on the instant. 
Long before she knew her letters she could 
read music easily, and in fact she has no knowl- 
edge of how or when she acquired the art, 
never being able to remember a time when 
she was not mistress of all the symbols of the 
divine art. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of 
great range and sweetness, perhaps not so ef- 
fective on the middle notes as on the upper 
and lower ones, yet of wondrous strength 
and purity; and nothing can surpass the clear 
rich trills, like those shaken down from some 
bird singing in the mid-heavens. Miss Kellogg’s 
execution is said to be unexcelled, and her mu- 
sical conscience is something unrivaled ; after 
every triumph in song she says to herself or 
her mother, “But better next time.” She has 
also much dramatic ability, and the Germans 
have complimented her “Marguerite” as being 
the only real Gretchen among all the pretend- 
ers. Possessed of a prodigious memory, and 
always up, not only in her own part, but in 
the whole opera, she is rumored to have a ye- 
markable power over the other players on the 
operatic stage with her, conducting a large 
measure of the performance, as one might say, 
herself—prompting, bringing wanderers back 
to the key, silently suggesting action, and hold- 
ing everybody as near the mark as his or her 
own defective talent allows. This is some- 
thing unexampled, not only for its enthu- 
siasm, but for its unselfish devotion to art in 
the desire of perfection for the whole perform- 
ance, rather than success for herself that shall 
eclipse the rest; and in remarkable contrast, 
we have heard it said of a rivaling diva that it 
was with great difficulty that that little lady 
learned her own role, requiring it to be repeat- 
ed to her a hundred times before her ear or 
her memory received impression. 

Miss Kellogg comes of quite a peculiar fami- 
ly ; her father is an inventor of no small merit, 
though sharing the ill fortune of most invent. 
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ors, and seeing other people acquire wealth by 
the labors of his own brain; one of her grand- 
parents was famous for his mathematical at- 
tainments, and a grandmother, still living, is 
an excellent violinist, and used formerly in the 
beginning of the cotton manufacture to super- 
intend the erection in large mills of a very 
valuable invention of her own; and thus may 
be seen another argument in favor of that 
idea that music is the sublimation and idealism 
of mathematics. Miss Kellogg’s mother is 
certainly one of the most notable women in 
the country—still young, good, kind, and wise ; 
she sings a little, plays a little, paints a little, 


models a little, and does all well. She attend- | 


ed personally to the education of Louise, was 
her instructor in much, has been her constant 
confidante, companion and manager, designs 
all her costumes, superintends her dress- 
ing, stands always behind the scenes with a 
wrap ready to fold round her as she leaves the 
stage—having never yet seen her from the front 
—and shielding her always as carefully as a 
daughter could be shielded in « mother’s draw- 
ing-room—a daughter, in this case, well 
repaying the care by affection, uprightness, 
and rare intelligence. Miss Kellogg’s stage 
wardrobe and jewels are very rich and 
elegant; ameng the latter is an antique 
crown of amethysts set in a fragile workman- 
ship of gold filigrane, which she wears in 
“J’Etoile du Nord,” and to which a romantic 
history is attached. She returned from her 
brief European tour and musical success la- 
den with exquisite and costly gifts from 
princes, dukes and duchesses, unspoiled by all 
the flattery she received, though doubtless well 
enough pleased by the enthusiastic praise with 
which the savage and incorruptible Davidson 
of the Times greeted her. Her voice was en- 
riched by rest and change of climate, and we 
have reason to expect distinguished conquests 
from her in the future, shedding a part of 
their glory on all her countrymen and women. 
In her face Miss Kellogg bears a striking re- 
semblance to the actress Rachel, owing to the 
shape of her features and her dark and deep- 
set eyes; but her happy open smile and her 
changing color give her a luxuriance of wo- 
manly beauty to which the slim Hebrew, clas- 
sic and white and lustrous as a statue, wasa 
stranger. In manner she is exceedingly ner- 
vous, self-forgetful, and never in repose, but 
constantly vibrating to the influences about 
her. 


_—-— --—_ee- —--—_—- - 


NEW ENGLAND HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN. 


{From Old and New,} 

Among the good things inaugurated by the 
Woman’s Club is the Horticultural School for 
Women. The plan was, for a considerable 
time, on paper only; but, the outlines drawn, 
the best authorities were consulted for the 
filling out. Two years elapsed after the pro- 
position before an attempt was made to real- 
ize it; and it was not until last spring, when 
it seemed necessary to make the intention a 
fact or to drop it, that a local habitation was 
given to the name. That work was not be- 
gun till the 23d of June must be remembered 
in connection with the prosperous close of the 
year. 

It was the privilege of the writer to obtain a 
glimpse of the school while the out-of-door 
work of one of the last days of the season was 
going on, the 26th of October. Six pupils 
were at work in the garden, one being absent 
through sickness; and in this connection it 
should be stated, that the general workings 
of the school have proved it excellent as a 
sanitary measure. None of the pupils were 
really strong on entering, and all have gained 
in health. The absent one, I was told, was 
sick of scarlet fever, contracted in Boston, 
The ability to labor has increased from two 
hours a day toeight. Itseemed to me that 
the danger lay in the direction of over-work; 
and this, not from any pressure on the part of 
the teacher, nor from the strictness of the 
rules, which are flexible to meet every case, 
but prompted by the interest of the pupils in 
the prosperity of the institution. Modera- 
tion shouid be enjoined on too eager workers, 
and a siesta be recommended as a part of the 
daily routine. 

The place hired for the use of the school 
(at a rent of $1200 a year) is on the shore of 
“Baptist Pond,’ Newton Center, near the de- 
pot of the Hartford and Erie Railroad. The 
house is in good condition, warmed by steam, 
and is capable of accommodating eighteen 
scholars. Proceeding from the house to the 
scene of operations that day, in company 
with Mr. Charles Barnard, the efficient and 
thoroughly-qualified teacher, we passed 
through the greenhouse. Its dimensions are 
sixty by twenty-one feet. We next saw the 
addition, which is a less elegant, though more 
interesting structure. It is built in a work- 
womanlike manner, the boards being nailed 
on and the glazing done by the girls. This is 
seventeen feet square. The whole enclosure 
contains 3500 plants; all of which, after be- 
ing set, have peen potted once, and most of 
them twice, involving a great amount of 
work. Since the middle of July, the table has 
been abundantly supplied with vegetables from 
the garden. 

But we have arrived at the square where 
the ladies are at work. They are setting cur- 





|rant cuttings. One thousand are in the 
{ground when the hour for dinner arrives, 
| twelve o’clock. Miss Pollard, who presides at 
| table, evidently makes all things comfortable 
| and happy within doors. 


the next half-hour is free; thence, till noon, 
work in the garden or greenhouse by one and 
all. From one to two is the leisure hour. 
From two to three, except Saturdays, a lec- 
ture is delivered in the schoolroom. The 
| blackboard is used in each lecture, the draw- 
ings that I saw being plants variously pruned. 
| Each pupil takes notes of the lectures, and 
makes a record also of every day’s work; thus 
| obtaining 2 most useful hand-book for future 
| summers. From three to four, there is a class 
| im bouquet-making, flower-packing, or some 
| other departinent, in which all can be instruct- 
| ed atonce. From four, in summer, until near- 
ly dark, the out-of-door work is continued, 
| with an interruption, at six, for tea. 
| “How do you spend your evenings?” is a 
question that has been asked these ladies so 
often, and with so evident a suspicion of 
yawning, that they desire an explicit state- 
ment to be made. The necessary materials 
were not, however, gathered for this; but 
the impression conveyed of the evening hour 
was so pleasant as to awaken the desire, had it 
been practicable, to see for myself. They do, 
however, confess reluctantly, since it is not in 
the line of their profession, to feel the need of 
a piano. May not some charitable heart ex- 
cuse this lingering human weakness, and grat- 
ify it? 

These details are offered as part of the “Rec- 
ord of Progress.’ Two years ago, there was 
little but scepticism in regard to the proposed 
effort. “It cannot be made to work; it will 
fail.” Now, it has been proved that women 
can be found who sufficiently desire the theory 
and practice of gardening to be willing to pay 
and to labor for their acquirement. It has 
been made certain, from their own declara- 
tion, that they find much pleasure and happi- 
ness in the work. And it has been conclu- 
sively shown, that what has been regarded as 
a menial employmeut may, when the reason 
of the thing is taught, together with the way 
to do it, be made elevating to the mind. 

But willit pay? Yes. At least, according 
to calculations based on the operations thus 
far, the school will be, after the first of next 
January, self-supporting; and with the in- 
creased productions of another year, means 
will be obtained for greatly-needed improve- 
ments. The flowers have, by a written con- 
tract, all been sold in advance, till next June. 
Thereafter readers of the Old and New are re- 
quested to send in orders, and see for them- 
selves if women can pack flowers. For the 
plants, there is a demand altogether beyond 
the present supply. 





LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—In this quiet island, 
“Kingdom by the Sea,” where the well-nigh 
perfect marriage of earth and air and sky 
produces that atmospheric peace which pass- 
eth the understanding of the conquering Sax- 
on—even here, there reaches me rumors of 
armed oppression and of northern wars. 
And my pleasant memories of foreign lands 
are saddened by the peril of Strasbourg’s 
grand old gray cathedral, and by the horrid 
sacrifice of taste and beauty in and around 
Paris. Well, these battles and bombardments 
and sieges in modern times are wretched and 
hateful, and turn back the hands upon the 
dial-plate of hope. And as I am again com- 
pelled to learn to wait, my thought recurs to 
the philosophy of human relations held before 
the Christian Era by Julius Cesar, and 1870 
years after by his Bonapartist biographer, and 
by Bismarck, and by American (?) Bushnell, 
D. D., that “Man is called to govern.” And I 
remember that Roman plebeians had, and that 
French and Prussian peasants have, the “sub- 
ject nature” as well as the woman of the 
Hartford divine; and the sequence of a gener- 
al war in Europe seems, however sad, not 
wonderful. And I reconsider my first thought, 
that the combined magnanimous eloquence of 
Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Burleigh should be heard in the capitals of 
Europe, proclaiming as never man spoke the 
gospel of Human Rights. The spectacle of 
such a mission would be a grand one, but 10- 
bler triumphs areat home. Let the Old World 
continue to render unto Cvesar and Napoleon 
and Bismarck; there is hope of a consistent 
popular government in the New World. And 
so, dear JouRNAL, don’t le: Livermore, 
Howe and Burleigh go abroad just now, but 
inspire their great souls to use their golden 
speech and silver pens to press the Woman 
Suffrage question into the political canvass 
everywhere and at all times. For, depend 
upon it, dear JoURNAL, therein lies the path 
to victory. 

The enfranchisement of woman can only be 
accomplished by scientific methods. Its mo- 
dus operandi must be studied in the light of its 
nature and relations. Is any intelligent friend 
of Woman Suffrage deluded with the expecta- 
tion that this attempted reclamation of human 
rights will prove an exception to the course 
of human history? Has the practical belief 
in the subject nature of our fellow-mortals, 
whether men or women, ever been readily re- 





The hour for breakfast is half-past seven; | 





signed? A great majority of the male citi- | 
zens who have constituted themselves the | 
political “people” of the United States consid- 

er, as all monarchs have and do, that they 

rule by divine right, and are firmly opposed 

to the coiperative control of men and wo- 

men in governmental affairs. This opposition 

mainly arises from three sources: selfishness 

or egotism ; sentimentalism, or the reiiction of 

a low estimate of woman; and conservatism, 

that very respectable resource of dogged su- 

perficiality. Whoever imagines that such op- 

position will retire before a simple suggestion 

or a mild summons to surrender greatly mis- 

takes the nature of this reform and the foes it 

must inevitably meet. 

The egotist is ready to concede all things 
rather than the right of conceding—the legis- 
lative function he must hold inviolate. And 
herein is made manifest the radical nature of 
the woman movement. It is not a question, 
as in the tariff or labor reform, of how polit- 
ical power shall be exercised, but of where po- 
litical sovereignty rests. It is not, primarily, 
for better governing, but for better, more 
rightful government, that the adoption of the 
Sixteenth Amendment is urged. It is not a 
question of how, but of who—a question to 
which, as it seems to me, an answer favorable 
to women will only be yielded, by the powers 
that be, through the logic of necessity. 

But gentlemen, “Warrington” and others, 
say that we are weak. But when shall we be 
stronger? Willit be the next month or the 
next year, when a new set of political issues 
shall have been made up and engrossed the 
attention of the public mind? Succeeding 
the great struggle to secure the adoption of 
the Fifteenth Amendment there has been a 
lull in the political world. This transition pe- 
riod affords a golden opportunity for the 
friends of Woman Suffrage to press the claims 
of their measure upon the popular mind. Not 
by speech alone but by the reserve power of 
the ballot. Let parties and platform-makers 
clearly understand that a certain minority of 
the descendants of the signers of the American 
Declaration of Independence have taken a 
stand, upon the proper interpretation of that 
immortal instrument, and that they intend to 
spit upon every platform not containing a 
Woman Suffrage plank. Such an attitude 
would conquer respect. Contempt would be 
silenced, and a nebulous and non-committal 
opposition would be compelled to define itself. 
The shrewd subterfuges of silence would be 
thwarted, and the gayeties of the gallant 
would be sobered into a serious consideration 
of a matter before deemed almost preposter- 
ous. Once again would the Genius of Democ- 
racy ask her professed disciples, “Lovest thou 
me?” And again would every profession of 
love, however strenuous, be met with the 
same stern injunction, “Enfranchise my peo- 
ple.” God speed thee, dear JouRNAL, in 
your spirited demand for a consistent demo- 
cratic government in America! There is hope 
in the New World. Nearly a century has 
elapsed since Brother Jonathan declared his 
democratic intentions. And the Constitution 
of Uncle Sam has been so inured by the rath- 
er severe experiences of several scores of years, 
and so fortified by sundry opportune Amend- 
ments, that it is abundantly able to become, 
in truth, a democratic Constitution. 

Can Old England’s Magna Charta be adapted 
to meet the present political demands of Brit- 
ain’s best women? French revulsion from 
Imperialism can be only nominally republican 
for along time. And what avails the vaunted 
educational system and Protestantism of 
Prussia if the safety of her government re- 
quires the suppression of Jean Jacoby’s hu- 
mane protest against a war of revenge and 
conquest? No; woman’s hour will first come 
in the land of the Pilgrims. If the friends of 
Woman Suffrage will but organize, and in sea- 
son and out of season bear testimony by the 
ballot to the power of their convictions, the 
triumph of our cause is assured. Male can- 
didates for office will learn that even if “man 
is (sometimes) called to govern” he had bet- 
ter secure arrangements to make his calling 
and election sure by the votes of women: 
Then will more broadly dawn than ever before 
the radiance of that blessed gospel, “Peace on 
earth and good will to men.” 

J. A. BREWSTER, 

HONOLULU, Christmas, 1870. 


Tut Rev. I. T. Hecker, superior of the 
Paulist Fathers, and editor of the Catholic 
World, is a little less than fifty years of age, 
of German descent, but born in New York, 
His father was a Presbyterian, his mother a 
Methodist. Tie Rev. Isaac T. Hecker was 
one of the Brook Farm experimentalists, but 
soon gave itup as unsatisfactory. Finally he 
decided upon becoming a Catholic priest, and 
went to Germany to complete his studies, 
After his ordination he established “The 
Community of Paulists,’ whose object is to 
bring the printing-press to bear upon the 
spread of the Catholic religion in the United 
States. The matter for the Catholic World, 
and the smaller publications of the denomi- 
nation, for Sunday-schools and general circula- 
tion, are chiefly written or edited by the Pau- 
list Fathers, and through these means he and 
his colleagues are working out their “voca- 
tion.” The community exacts no special 
vows from its members, and the inmates are 











free from the usual restrictions of Catholic 
orders. They propose to convert men by con- 
vincing the reason, their leader aunouncing as | 
cardinal points in his creed, that “man has no | 
right to surrender his judgment ;’”’ that “relig- 
ion is a question between God and the soul; 
no human authority, therefore, has any right 
to enter its sacred sphere; every man was 
made by his Creator to do his own thinking; 
and that “there is no degradation so abject as 
the submission of the eternal interests of the 
soul to the private authority or dictation of 
any man or body of men, whatever may be 
their titles.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Be were first coined in England, in 





_ The amount of money in our State’s sav- 
ings’ banks was little short of $140,000,000 
at the close of 1870. 


Over ten and a half million dollars’ worth 
of arms and military stores have already been 
shipped from this country to France. 


Five gangs of laborers are employed on the 
Marshfield and Duxbury Railroad, which it is 
hoped to have completed by July next. 


During the past three months in Brooklyn, 
nearly fifty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended on the “out-door poor” of the city. 


Owing to low tides, the oyster-beds in the 
neighborhood of New London have been laid 
bare, and millions of oysters have been frozen. 


One thousand five hundred and seventy- 
four registered letters were stolen from the 
United States mail last year. 


A company is forming in New Orleans to 
run a weekly line of steamers between New 
Orleans and Havana, touching at Cedar Keys 
and Key West. 


Wyoming produces quantities of precious 
stones. The topaz, amethyst, agate, opal, jas- 
per, chalcedony, garnet, and several others, 
abound there, of the very finest quality. 


At a recent party in Albany, two youn 
couples played marriage in due form, an 
now the girls insist that they are the bona fide 
wives of the young men. ‘Trouble is feared. 


In his excellent remarks on the State Pris- 
on, Governor Claflin says the statistics of the 
prison show that not more than one-sixth 
nd enterits wails, as criminals, the second 

e. 


It is claimed for Maine, by its citizens, that 
in her laws in regard to the property of mar- 
ried women, and the admission of evidence 
in criminal trials, she has the most civilized 
code in the world. 


Thirteen thousand ancient Roman coins, 
dating from the time of the Emperors Ha- 
drian, Antonius and Commodus, were recent- 
ly discovered by a Bavarian peasant in a little 
village on the Danube. 


When Jared Sparks entered Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, he walked all the way from 
Connecticut. He carried his cowhide shoes 
under his arm until he reached the village, 
when he stopped and put them on. 


A ridge of beautiful black marble, ninety 
feet high and three-fourths of a mile long, has 
recently been discovered in Girardeau County, 
Mo., about a half mile from the Mississippi 
River. It is said to be susceptible of the tfin- 
est polish. . 


In New Hampshire, politics are said to be 
taking a decidedly religious turn. It appears 
that the Free-Will Baptists, the Methodists, 
and regular Baptists, each have a candidate 
for Governor, and it is thought the Metho- 
dists will carry the day. 


The new cattle disease will be one of the 
first matters brought up for the consideration 
of the Massachusetts legislators. Its rapid 
progress, its mysterious steps, its destructive 
character, have caused much alarm among 
stock farmers of the Commonwealth. 


The Philadelphia Newsboys’ Home Associ- 
ation is doing a good work. Among the in- 
mates of the Home is one boy, thirteen years 
old, who earns his own living, pays the board 
of his brother, four years younger than him- 
self, sends him to schooi, and is himself punc- 
tual in his attendance upon the night school 


Dr. Tyng* comes to the rescue of Mr. Sa- 
bine, the clergyman who refused to read the 
funeral service of the Episcopal church over 
the remains of the late Mr. Holland, the vet- 
eran actor, with the reasonable suggestion 
that his acting silly in this case is no reason 
why the newspapers and public should beat 
his brains out. 


A committee of members of both Houses, 
favorable to Woman Sutlrage, have assured the 
ladies of the Central Committee that the pres- 
ent Congress will pass an act declaring the 
right of women to vote under the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, provided as many 
as ten thousand women petition for the pas- 
sage of such an act. 


Doctor Livingstone, the great African trav- 
eler, who possesses the most extraordinary 
faculty of being roasted by the savage natives, 
and, notwithstanding the holocaust, subse- 
quently turning up again safe and sound, is 
said, by a cable telegram, to have arrived at 
Mozambique, where he was waiting a vessel 
bound for England. 


There is a touch of romance in Mrs. Bel- 
knap’s story. She was a daughter of Dr. Tom- 
linson, of Harrodsburg, Ky., and after his 
death removed to Keokuk, Iowa. Her broth- 
er was an officer on Confederate General S. 
W. Ferguson’s staff, and was captured near 
Meridian, Miss. In her efforts to secure his 
release she made the acquaintance with Gen- 
eral Belknap, which resulted in their marriage 
not two years ago. 


The Springfield Republican says the sudden 
death of Margaret Caffrey, or rather Mrs. 
Margaret Nary, at Stockbridge, was proved 
before the jury of inquest to be the result of 
a severe cold, contracted by leaving a ball- 
room—whither she had gone in company 
with several female friends—while still heated 
by dancing, and passing out into the frosty 
air without adequate protection. The jury’s 
verdict was death from pneumonia. 


| MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattiec Street, 
BOSTON. 

ye UELL MARSTON, Proprietor. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Butterick’s 


“PATTERNS OF GARMENTS,” 


144 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
173 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND. 
PLUMMER & WILDER. 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


P =<) ° : 
Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most P retoetty Finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
astraight needle, making a tight lock-stiteh perfectl 
fuir on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all dropped 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented ‘silent feed” and positive take-up. 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agencies, inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO, 
No. 195 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 


General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL, 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. 
Nov. 12. 3m 





| HENRY MAYO & CO, 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Huliand Herrings,&c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED 
Nov. 5. 6m 

LADIES’ 


SUPPORTERS, 


INVENTED AND FITTED BY 
MRS. L. W. TUCK. 


Something new and convenient. A supporter based 
upon HyG1enio Princivies. Also 


Elastic Bandages, Trusses, Invalids’ Cor= 
sets and Porous Rubber Plasters. 


28 Winter Street, (Room17;) 
BOSTON. 
Mrs. Tuck treats Uterine Diseases. 


ZION’S 


HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


38m = Nov. 12, 





OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


— FOR— 


%2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 
Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
— ALSO, AN — 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS, 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay to Jan. 1, 1872 
Address, 

E. D. 

PUBLISHING AGENT, 


86 Bromfield St., 


Winslow, 





Dec. 31. BOSTON. 5m 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held at the 
Opera House, Newark, on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 15, 1871. Lucey Stone, Celia Burleigh, H. 
B. Blackwell, Aaron M. Powell, Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
John Whitehead, Esq., and others to be here- 
after announced, will address the meeting. 
All the friends of Woman Suttrage are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 

Lucy STONE, President. 

Maky F. Davis, Chairman Ex. Com. 


~——- 


OHIO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


A CALL. 


To all earnest, active workers in the cause 
of Woman Suffrage in Ohio, whether men or 
women, we send through the WoMAN’s Jovn- | 
nal a kindly greeting: urging you to united, | 
active, persistent efforts, this year, in an organ- 


ized form. Let all such, from each and every | 
county and town in the State, report their 
names, and the names of President and Sec- | 
retary of each society to the Ex. Committee. 
In due time you will be furnished with the 
plan of this year’s “campaign.” We mean 
R. A. S. JANNEY, 


Chairman Ex. Committee. 


work, 


CoLumbBus, O., Jan. 25, 1871. 


—_—- —_os—--- - 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20, 1871. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

My soul has been continually stirred with | 
gratitude towards Wendell Phillips, since I | 
started on this lecture tour. From Rochester, 
westward, my route has largely followed his— 
and one day this week, I passed him on the 
streets of Dayton, Ohio. He was hastening 
in one direction—I was hurrying to another 
part of the city, to catch a train. At Roches- 
ter, Lansing, Adrian, Grand Rapids and else- 
where, I hear of his noble words in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage. One of the lectures which 
he is extensively delivering in the West—I am 
told he always gives it when he is at liberty to 
choose his own theme—is in part a considera- 
tion of this subject, treated with the marvel- 
lous eloquence and impressive sincerity which 
are features of Mr. Phillips’ oratory. It never 
fails to awaken sympathy, to deepen convic- 
tion, and to swing the public mind farther for- 
ward in its favor. 

The people believe in Mr. Phillips. I have 
been renewedly impressed with this fact dur- 
ing these last few weeks. They may not ac- 
cept all his opinions, but they do not doubt 
his honesty or his sincere interest in human 
progress, and they throng to hear him, and 
hang on his utterances. An immense num- 
ber regard him as a prophet, leading the way | 
in advance of the age, where all must event- 
ually follow. The influence which he exerts 
over the progressive, out-looking, untrammel- 
led spirits of the day, is beyond that wielded by 
any other reformer. Women owe Mr. Phillips 
a debt of gratitude they can never repay. 
For his espousal of their cause has been a | 
matter of years, commenced long ago, when it | 
received only insolent abuse and _ ridicule. | 
Hearing the comments in the West on his ad- | 
vocacy of Woman Sufirage, I have realized | 
anew the great service he has rendered US, | 
and our own increasing obligations. 

LANSING, MICIL. 

The Michigan Legislature, which meets | 
biennially, is now in session at Lansing. <A | 
large number are regular attendants on the | 
course of lectures given by the young men of | 
that city. I was giad, therefore, that they had | 
chosen, as my lecture, “The Reasons Why” 
women should be enfranchised. The audi- | 
ence was large, and composed of the ruling, | 
influential people of the State, who gave most 
hospitable reception to a plea for our reform. | 
Great numbers remained in the hall, after the 
lecture, urging objections, making inquiries, | 
and asking farther explanation—all in a most | 
candid spirit. And when the coach called the | 
next morning, to take me to the noon train, I | 
went from a large parlor full of ladies and 
gentlemen, in wide-awake interest on this 
great subject, who had called for still farther 
discussion. ‘The annual meeting of the Mich- | 
igan Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Lansing, sometime in February, when there | 
will be atwo days’ Convention. The people | 
are hoping that Lucy Stone, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. | 
Burleigh, and others of our Eastern friends, | 

will be in attendance. They will give them | 





most hearty welcome, and they will have as | 
large, intelligent and appreciative audiences as | 
are to be found in the country. | 

AN EXCEPTIONAL LEGISLATURE. | 


Let me say that though I was twenty-four 


hours in Lansing, part of the time at a hotel, | 


no signs of intoxica 


ries failed to detect even the odor of liquor. | 
. ' 
Rey. Mr. MeCarthy, a prominent clergyman of | 


Adrian and a strong Woman Suffrage man, 
was here the week before, during the exciting 
contest growing out of the election of a Uni- 
ted States Senator. 
er than now, by thousands, who came from 
all parts of the State, participants in the fray, 
or interested lookers-on. He told me there 
was the same sobriety, and decorous behav- 
ior, and the same utter absence of drunken- 
ness, that I had observed. He had come pre- 
pared for an entirely different experience, and 
was not a little bewildered and elated, that in 


| this instance, the facts were at variance with 


the popular belief. Evidently, “Petroleum V. 
Nasby” did not visit the Michigan Legisla- 


‘ture, in his “Search for the Man of Sin,” nor 


did he have that body in mind, when he wrote 
his last lecture. 
OTHER MATTERS. 
Rev. Mr. McCarthy, with Prof. Winchell, of 
the Michigan State University, were my com- 
panions on the route to Toledo, The latter 


| spoke with gratification and pride of the 


course pursued by the University in giving ad- 
mission to women—and his commendations of 
the lady students were warm and earnest. 
Mr. McCarthy, by-the-way, was a fellow-stu- 
dent with Dr. Marie Zachryewska, at the 
head of the Boston Hospital for Women and 
Children. One of the best and ablest of men, 
I am sure it would gratify her to know that 
he remembers her with great pleasure and 
kindness, as one of the most conscientious 
students, and has watched her career with re- 


joicings over the success which she has se- 


verely earned. And, by-the-way, once more, 
I hear Moses Coit Tyler of the Michigan State 
University very generally spoken of in this 
State as the probable successor of Mr. Tilton, 
on the Independent. 

CLEVELAND. 

Stopping one night in Oberlin to fill an en- 
gagement, I found the capital sleighing of the 
week before, all gone, and the roads liquefied 
to the consistency of porridge. An embargo 
was pretty effectually laid on all travel. I re- 
turned to Cleveland, where I had lectured a 
week before, to fillaSunday engagement. On 
Saturday evening, I attended a meeting of the 
Cleveland Woman Suffrage Association, held 
in the large parlors of Mrs. Judge Tilden on 
Euclid Avenue. The able correspondent of 
the WomAn’s JouRNAL, Mrs. H. B. Clarke, is 
President. The meeting filled the parlors, 
and overflowed into the halls, and was pro- 
tracted to a very late hoyr. Representatives 
of three of the city papers were in attendance, 
the editor of the Leader being present in per- 
son. There were judges, lawyers and clergy- 
men, teachers, and men and women of society. 
The discussions of the evening were animated, 
and full of interest. All seemed alive to the 
great question of the day, and at the close of 
the meeting, a committee was appointed to 
procure a suitable hall for future sessions, 
Then it is proposed to hold public discussions 
of this question of ‘woman's enfranchisement, 
the reading of essays, and the delivery of lec- 
tures. There are women enough in Cleve- 


, land who believe in and secretly advocate 


Woman Suffrage to form a large and prosper- 
ous society. But they are timid, lacking in 
moral courage, afraid of the criticism and ridi- 
cule of the Cleveland press, the opposition pa- 
pers being merciless and unfair. This opposi- 
tion is always weakened, and eventually dis- 


| armed, if received with a courageous and un- 


daunted front. But women encourage the 
unmanly warfare made on them by their 
very cowardice. It is not best to engage in 
hot conflict with our opposers, to “strike 
back,” as the phrase is,;greatjas may be the 
inclination. Iam not sure but we have made 
a mistake whenever we have done so, But 
with the conviction that the everlasting truth 
of God is under our feet, we can go bravely 
forward in our work, and let the storm rage 
over our heads till it spends itself, as it surely 


will. 
MISSED THE TRAIN. 


I left Cleveiand for Yellow Springs, O., the 
seat of Antioch College. At Xenia, we leave 
the train, and wait three hours and more be- 
fore we goon. Through some stupid blunder 
on my part, or that of the ticket-seller, (I think 
it will be well to lay the blame on him!) I 
sat in the depot, and saw the train I was to 
take go off without me. There were four 
trains going and coming at the same time, 
which in part caused the mistake. The train 
was not wholly out of sight, when L saw that 
somebody had blundered. It lacked then only 
an hour and a quarter of the time appointed 
for my lecture. 

“Ts there no other train that I can go on?” 

“None, madam, until to morrow morning, at 
nine o’clock.” 

“But I MUST go, IMMEDIATELY, within an 
hour.” 

“It is impossible, madam—you cannot.”’ 

“But I winu! Are there no horses in 
Xenia?” 
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The crowd was then larg- | 





tion, and my keen olfacto- | to me after this, from the grateful association. | to take care of themselves. If a woman 
| “Dl arrange it for you, madam,” said he, | should do such a thing, would it be passed 
cheerily; “telegraph President Hosmer, at | over as gracefully and be chronicled as charm- 
College Chapel, that you've missed the train, | ingly? 


but are on the way, and I can get you there 
in an hour.” 


| 


I went to the telegraph oftice—he toa livery | 


stable. In an inconceivably short time, I was 
seated in a covered carriage, drawn by the 
best span of horses in Xenia, the reins held by 
its safest and most reliable driver, the proprie- 
tor of the livery-stable. The horses started off 
ata brisk, easy trot, which grew faster as we 
proceeded. The driver cheered them on in a 
little undertone of encouragement, which they 
»/ell understood and to which they responded. 
They never broke into a walk the whole nine 
miles, and in alittle over an hour, were reined 
up at President Hosmer’s house. My tele- 
gram had been received—the audience was 
patiently waiting fur me, and Professor Hos- 
mer, the son of the President, conducted me 
to the chapel. I was cold and weary, but 
very glad—for one likes to come off victorious 
over these annoying little contretems—and I 


had won. 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


I regretted my brief stay at Antioch exceed- 
ingly, for all that I saw only whetted my de- 
sire to see more. I did not forget for a mo- 
ment that I was on sacred ground, hallowed 
by the life-consecration and death of Horace 
Mann, one of the great, good men, whom the 
world holds in loving remembrance. 

An informal little reception was held in Mrs. 
Hosmer’s parlors after the lecture, and there I 
met many of the Professors and the students. 
I was charmed with everything and everybody. 
A delightful and genial atmosphere pervaded 
the whole place. President Hosmer wins you 
immediately. You feel the influence of the 
good man’s beautiful spirit the moment you 
approach him! ‘He is the great harmonizer,” 
said one of the students. 

“Ah, but the Professor—his son,” said an- 
other; “do you know him? He is so broad— 
so catholic—so cultured and so accessible!” 
Professor Hosmer has but just returned from 
Europe, and though I saw but little of him, I 
am very ready to endorse the eulogy of the 
students. Professor and Mrs. Clark, who came 
to Antioch from Michigan State University, 
and Professor and Mrs. Weston, very delight- 
ful people to meet, were among the company. 
Professors and students, they all seemed like 
one household. I never saw a finer class of 
girl-students than I met here, Their intelli- 
gent faces, radiant with good humor, good 
sense and good health, their superior phy- 
siques, their agreeable manners, all impressed 
me. I found it difficult not to tell the dear 
girls to their faces, how beautiful they were. 

I found residing here, our friends, Drs, 
Thomas and Mattie Organ, as interested as ever 
in the suffrage and dressreforms. Mrs. 2mma 
Swank of Indianapolis, extensively known as 
a lecturer in the West, is at Antioch, studying 


for the ministry, a profession to which she has | 


always been attracted, and for which she has 
great qualifications. She is a member of the 
Christian church, and will enter the ministry 
of that denomination. Miss Rebecca Rice 
graduated from Antioch fifteen years ago, and 
has been a teacher here ever since. She is a 
superior scholar, and a most lovable woman. 
Mathematics is her forte—in that branch of 
study she excels. In the spring she is going 
to Europe, for two years’ study at Heidelberg, 
and then—some college will be glad to give the 
learned little lady a professorship. Some day 
I am going to Antioch to stay longer, and see 
more. Lecturing at intermediate places, I 


came on to-day to 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


where I am very pleasantly accommoda- 
ted at the Bates House. The first person 
that I met in the parlor was Rey. Miss Le- 
Clerc, one of the prettiest of clergywomen, a 
fact of which she never betrays any conscious- 
ness. She is a regularly-ordained minister of 
the Universalist church, and for three years 
has been settled over a parish in Madison, 
of this State. The next person was Mrs, Me- 
Donald of Crawfordsville, Ind., who has been 
elected Engrossing Clerk of the Lower House 
of the State Legislature, now in session. 'To- 
morrow, the Woman Suiffragists of the State 
have a hearing before the Legislature. 
month, while the Legislature is still in session, 
there is to be a two days’ Woman Suflrage 
Convention in Indianapolis, And when the 
President of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation called to escort me to the lecture 
room, he told me that of the five lecturers 
they have already engaged in their course, 
the first three are women! Alack-a-day! 
What is the world coming to? 


The last issue of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL | 


has reached me to-night, with a package of 
letters. Shall I confess to being a little 
homesick? Kansas seems still so far away, 
the long rides are so wearisome, home and 
its dear ones, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 
and my pleasant co-workers, all loom up to- 
night invested with so much attractiveness, 


“No horse can take you there in less than | that I am tempted to follow the precedent 
two hours. It is nine miles, the roads rough | set by the illustrious Thackeray. Mr. Fields 


and heavy.” 


Here was a fix! But just at this juncture, 


tells us, that in the midst of his successful 
American lecturing tour, being seized with 


political men swarming everywhere, members | up sprang a young man, the very counterpart | homesickness, Thackeray suddenly packed up 
of the Legislature coming and going, with the | of Frank Sanborn of the Springfield Republi- | and took himself back to England in the first | only five cents in her purse, determined to 
lobby, as usual, hanging to their skirts, I saw | can, whose good face will be doubly pleasant | steamer, leaving his unfulfilled appointments | contribute that. In walking around the hall 


Next | 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rev. G. H. Vibbert will preach in Gardiner, 
Maine, Jan. 26th. Subject, “Which Round of 
the Ladder?” 


“The Religion of the Heart” is the subject 
of Col. Higginson’s lecture at Horticultural 
Hall next Sunday afternoon. 


The Beecher family are thus divided on Wo- 
man Suffrage: Catharine and Thomas (oldest 
and youngest) are opposed to it, while the in- 
termediate members, Edward, Henry, Harriet 
and Isabella, are in favor. 


Mr. Max Strakosch has just discovered in 
Miss Kate Glover, of Chicago, a contralto voice 
of unusual power and sweetness. She is the 
daughter of a mechanic of that city, and she 
has enlisted in Mr. Strakosch’s troupe. 


Papers come to us from all parts of the 
country speaking in the highest terms of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL; even the opposition pa- 
pers concede the marked ability with which 
this paper is conducted. Our readers will be 
glad to know how this JournNAL stands in 
public estimation, and we can say this, now 
that the editor is absent. 


Mrs. Jennie F. Willing created a perfect fu- 
rore of enthusiasm by an address at the Illinois 
Methodist State Convention a week or two 
since. Fifteen hundred people were present, 
and it is said that rarely are so many persons 
so thoroughly moved. At the close of the ad- 
dress, Dr Finley, President of McKendree Col- 
lege, moved with tears in his eyes, “That here- 
after,in all our Western universities and col- 
leges a professorship in the art of persuasion 
be created, and a woman be elected to fill it.” 


Rev. M: ~artol recently preached a sermon 
from the Golden Rule, and in one part applied 
itto women. He said he had often heard of 
women who said they wished they had been 
born men, but he never heard of a man who 
wished he had been born a woman. He 
thought this fact indicated some oppression or 
wrong, which woman ought not to bear, and 
asked how men would like to accept the wo- 
man’s position with its legal and political ine- 
quality? Won’t more clergymen ‘‘go and do 
likewise” ? 

Miss Mary E. Greene went out of her teens 
and into her medical studies six years ago. 
She opened shop in a neglected quarter of 
Philadelphia, after graduating at the medical 
college there, and in a year had 1600 patients. 
Last year she had charge of the Hopper Hos- 
pital for women, a position heretofore held 
only by first-class doctors of the other sex; is 
now a leading professor in Bellevue College, 
down for a course of lectures; and the first 
woman elected a member of the Medical Soci- 
ety of New York city. 

How Nilsson came to sing Foster’s ballad, 
“The Old Folks at Home,” is thus explained: 
“She was visiting Mrs. Parke Godwin, daugh- 
ter of the poet Bryant, at her New England 
home. A little daughter of Mrs. Godwin was 
the possessor of a banjo, and Miss Nilsson in- 
vited her to play and sing. She did so, sing- 
ing ‘The Old Folks at Home.” The Swedish 
songstress, being herself ‘far from the old folks 
at home,’ was touched with the melody and 
the sentiment. She at once sought the piece, 
learned it, and has since sung it at her con- 
certs.” 


In a recent lecture upon “The Rights and 
Wrongs of Children,” Mrs. George Vandenhoff 
claimed the right of a child to a good physical 
training, a good, happy home, and kind, cour- 
teous, truthful treatment in that home. While 
she did not believe children could always be 
governed without punishment, she denounced 
whipping; and looked for the time when some 
of the savans engaged in new translations of 
the Scriptures would find out that Solomon, 
so often quoted in favor of the “rod,” would 
prove to have meant, ‘Spare the rod, and save 


in search for something which came within 
her means, she espied the scales, and, finding 
the charge for weighing one was just five 
cents, jumped on and was weighed—and thus 
was not found wanting! .Let us hope that at 
some time not far distant the husband will see 
the “error of his ways,” and at some future 
bazar will send his lady liberally supplied with 
the needful! Such devotion surely should 
be encouraged by any husband.—Common- 
wealth. 


We find the following in the last Revolution : 

We have learned from excellent authority 
that the WomAN’s JovurNAL of Boston is 
backed up by the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts, which is pledged to its support. If 
this is not so we should like to be informed. 

Why ask to be informed if it is not so, if 
you have, as you say, “excellent authority” for 
saying thatitisso? No authority is excellent, 
which is not reliable. Of course there is a 
mistake here, and, therefore, there could not 
have been any such “excellent authority” for 
the statement, because there is no truth in it. 
No party “backs up” this paper, and no party 
can back it down. No party is “pledged to its 
support,” and it is laboring diligently to sup- 
port itself. It represents no party and is not 
even the organ of any society. As there is no 
“authority” for the statement made above, we 
trust that it will promptly corrected in the 
paper where it is made. 


The Brooklyn people were so well pleased 
with Mrs. Celia Burleigh’s lecture on “Houses 
and Homes,” which she gave in that city a few 
evenings since, that she has been invited to 
repeat it during the first week in February. 
The New York Liberal Christian, which is 
high critical authority, in a recent notice of 
this lecture, says :— 

“This lecture, and another of Mrs. Bur- 
leigh’s on the ‘Rights of Children, ought to 
be heard in every town and village of the whole 
country. We have heard most of the leading 
lecturers of the day when they delivered their 
best discourses, and we know of nothing now 
before the public that possesses greater inter- 
est or value than these lectures by Mrs. Bur- 
leigh. They are not the utterances of youth- 
ful earnestness and inexperience, but those of 
a woman who has trained children to man- 
hood and womanhood, and they are eminently 
thoughtful, balanced and just, full of life and 
varied interest, and delivered in a style that 
would of itself make listening a pleasure.” 


We take the following from the Palmer 
Journal, in regard to that portion of Gov. 
Claflin’s message which relates to the “rights 
of women.” Papers all over the State com- 
mend the course of the Governor on this sub- 
ject:— 

Governor Claflin devoted a portion of his 
message to the rights of women, showing the 
injustiee of our laws in regard to their inheri- 
tance of property and their right to convey 
what is clearly their own. He also touched 
upon the hardships mothers often experience 
under our laws in regard to their children, 
and with the present interest felt upon the 
subject by the public, to say nothing of cour- 
tesy to the Governor and his message, we 
should suppose President Coolidge and Speak 
er Jewell would have appointed a special com- 
mittee on that portion of the address as they 
did on other portions. ‘The friends of Woman 
Suffrage could not expect much of these pre- 
siding officers, especially Mr. Jewell, who 
vented his ill-nature upon the subject at the 
Worcester Convention; but men in their posi- 
tions are in honor bound to put aside their 
prejudices when called upon to appoint com- 
mittees. If they think to suppress the grand 
movement by this petty evasion of their duty 
they will find themselves mistaken, The sub- 
ject will be brought betore the Legislature by 
its friends, notwithstanding this discourtesy to 
the message. 


We take the following from the Christian 
Leader, whose editor is a minister of the Uni- 
versalist persuasion :— 

The cause of Woman Sutlrage was never in 
a worse plight than when, two years ago, 
Steinway Hall or Tremont Temple could be 
filled to hear women discuss it. This was a 
misfortune, because the curiosity which drew 
the crowd was regarded as genuine sympathy 
for the movement. Now that the curiosity is 
satistied, and the matter has settled down to 
its solid merit, the slim attendance—in some 
cases amounting to a“lack of quorum”—is in- 
terpreted as a decline of interest. 

We wonder if the clergyman who wrote the 
above reasons in this way, when, on going 
into a new field of labor, Jarge numbers attend 





the child.” 


| ture, a proposition came before the Ilouse to 
give women, who pay taxes in school districts, 
the right to vote on school matters. Among 
those favoring it was a member of the late 
Constitutional Convention, who then voted 
against the suffrage amendment. Surely the 
world moves! History is being rapidly made 
on this subject. Fifty-nine members voted for 
the above mentioned bill. Vermont will wheel 





into line in due time. From about twenty 
| towns S80 women petitioned that Convention 
| forthe suffrage. Had proper effort been made 
probably thousands of names throughout the 
| State could have been obtained. 


A little incident oceurred in connection 
with the Woman Suffrage Bazar which is wor- 
thy of mention. A lady informed her hus- 
band she was going to the fair and would 
like a little spending-money, but, being averse 
to Woman Suflrage, he replied he should not 
give her any, as he would not aid the move- 
| ment in any way. She, however, went with 





At the last session of the Vermont Legisla- | 


upon his ministry, or, if he never was so un- 
| fortunate as to have a crowd in attendance. 
| Certainly Rev. Dr. Chapin has had immense 
| audiences when he has preached in a new 
| place. Crowds have flocked to hear him who 
| have not believed his doctrines. Has the 
| Leader then said, “This was a misfortune, be- 
| cause the curiosity which drew the crowd was 
| regarded as genuine sympathy for the sen- 
timents advocated by the distinguished speak- 
| er’? 
| ‘The advocates of Woman Sutfirage have, at 
least, some common-sense, and probably can 
reason quite as wel! as the editor of the Lead- 
/ er. They have never interpreted a large at- 
| tendance at a public meeting, especially the 
| first one in a place, as an indication of genuine 
| sympathy on the part of all with the move- 
|ment. They have been pleased to see crowds 
| of people, because, among so many, the truth 
| will find a lodgment in some minds and many 
| will be converted. It is never unfortunate to 
| speak to the multitude; and to talk about the 
“cause of Woman Suflrage being in a bad 
| Plight, because Steinway Hall or Tremont 
| Temple could be filled to hear women discuss 
it.” is sheer nonsense. ‘The Leader does not 
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reason so about its own cause, nor any other 
except this. And because few attend a mere 
business meeting, where there are many dry 
details, about constitutions and by-laws, and 


ofiicial business transacted, the editor of the , 


Leader knows well enough that a slim attend- 


ance is no evidence of a lack of interest in | 


the cause. It is generally so, whatever is the 
organization. 
frage never commanded as much attention, 
and secured as widespread sympathy, as at 


the present time. 


Rey. Mr. Vibbert, a devoted friend of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and a member of the House of 
Representatives, has introduced a resolution, 
providing for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the State, to secure the elective fran- 
chise to woman in this Commonwealth. The 
amendment is as follows :— 


the third article of the amendments of the Con- 
stitution. Hereafter women of this Common- 
wealth shall have the right of voting at elec- 
tions and shall be eligible to office, upon the 
same terms, conditions and qualifications, and 
subject to the same restrictions and disabili- 
ties, as male citizens of this Commonwealth 
now are, and no others.” Referred to the 
committee on the constitutional amendments. 

We trust that this Committee will report 
favorably on this important subject. Too of- 
ten “resolves’’ are passed over to committees 
togetridofthem. “Killed in committee,” it is 
said. Sometimes they are called “Suppress- 
ing Committees,” and “Tucking-away commit- 
tees.’ ‘They are a convenience for legislative 
bodies, to tuck away whatever is displeasing to 
them. If a body desire to suppress a “re- 
solve,” it is referred to a “Suppressing Com- 
mittee.” We hope for better things from this 
Committee. The people have a sharp eye on 
them, and if they don’t do the fair thing they 
will probably get referred themselves to a 
“committee of the whole!” 


Mrs. Livermore, on her way to Kansas, 
where she now is, delivered a lecture on Wo- 
man Suffrage in Lansing, Michigan. We re- 
fer to it because the peculiar circumstances 
gave to it more than usual significance. The 
Michigan Legislature was in session, and large 
numbers of the prominent politicians of the 
State were in the city, and attended the lec- 
ture. From that center it was sowing seed all 
over the State. The State Republican in- 
forms us, that never before was there such an 
audience in “Mead’s Hall.” Every sitting 
and standing place was occupied, and the lec- 
turer dispensed the gospel of Woman Suffrage 
for nearly two hours. After giving quite a 
lengthy report of the lecture the Republican 
says :— 

Without attempting a full sketch of the 
lecture, for which we have neither time nor 
space, it deserves special commendation for 
its logic, its womanliness, its freedom from 
slurs upon men, and the calm, persuasive dig- 
nity with which the arguments were present- 
ed. It produced a marked effect, and tew who 
heard it can find fault with the manner the 
subject was presented, whether advocates or 
opponents of Woman Suffrage. It is certain- 
ly the best address in favor of the ballot for 
woman ever given in this city, and as a litera- 
ry effort takes high rank. Wendell Phillips 
did not err when he pronounced her one of 
the ablest speakers in the lecture field. 


In the Washington Daily Globe of Jan. 
2ist, we find a report of the action of the 
House of Representatives, on striking out the 
word “male” from an act to give the resident 
citizens of the District of Columbia] the right 
to vote at the different elections. Hon. Mr. 
Julian, on making this amendment, said :— 


The establishment of universal male suf- 
frage throughout the United States was pre- 
ceded by its establishment in the District of 
Columbia and in the Territories. Following 
the same order, I desire that the District of 
Columbia shall first enjoy the further and full 
extension of the democratic principle, by giv- 
ing the ballot to all the people here, irrrespec- 
tive of sex. I know of no reason why this 
should not be done. I believe the question of 
woman’sjrights necessarily involves the ques- 
tion of human rights. The famous maxim of 
our fathers that “taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny” applies not to one half only, 
but to the whole people. 1 ama democrat 
in full of all demands, and I cannot, there- 
fore, accept as a real democracy, or even a re- 
public, a government “half slave and half free.” 

Mr. Cook objected and called for the “previ- 
ous question,” which, on being ordered, Mr. 
Julian called for the yeas an nays, and so 
made every man put himself square on the 
record before the country. 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 55, noes 117, not voting 
65. 

Considering the short time that this subject 
has commanded general attention, we think 
that this is making a very fair exhibit—not at 
all what it should be, because justice,should be 
done at once—but it shows much progress in 
the right direction. We give the honored 
names of the 55. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Allizon, Arnell, Asper, Atwood, 
Banks, Barry, Buck, Buflinton, Burdett, Churchill, 
Amasa Cobb, Clinton L. Cobb, Coburn, Cullom, Dar- 
rall, Joseph Dixon, Ela, Farnsworth, Fiukelnburg, 
Hamilton, Harris, Hawkins, Hoar, Alexander H. 
Jones, Julian, Kelley, Lawrence, Long, Loughridge, 
Maynard, Milnes, William Moore, Morey, Daniel J. 
Morrell, Negley, Orth, Packard, Paine, Perce, Platt, 
Pomeroy, Porter, Prosser, Sargent, Scofield, Shanks, 
William J. Smith, Stevenson, Stoughton, Strickland, 
Twichell, Cadwallader C. Washburn, Willard, John 
T. Wilson, and Wolf. 

The New England members who were pres- 
ent are reported as follows: Ayes—Messrs. 
Banks, Buttinton, Ela, Hoar, Twichell and 
Willard. Nays—Messrs. Barnum, Brooks, 
Hale, Hooper, Kellogg, Lynch, Morritl, Po- 
land, Smith, Stevens, Strong and Washburn. 


But the cause of Woman Suf- | 


| men and women. 


' cal action in connection with this intellectual 
“The word ‘male’ is hereby stricken from | 


Gen. Butler and Mr. Dawes were both absent 
when the vote was taken. 


Let us gratefully remember those who voted 
for justice and right. 





HOW TO SUCCEED. 

The establishment of Universal Suffrage, 
without distinction of sex, is the most impor- 
tant political reform ever proposed. All 
other questions which divide parties and 
occupy the attention of the country are. sec- 
ondary in importance. Woman Suffragists, 
therefore, may well ask themselves the ques- 
tion, How can this object be attained ? 

Primarily, in only one way. By agitation; 
by urging the claim of woman to equality of 
rights upon the intellects and consciences of 
Secondarily, by wise politi- 


and moral agitation. 

But political action may take several forms. 
Ist. It may organize a separate political party 
and make independent nominations, as the 
Labor Reformers and Prohibitionists did last 
fall in Massachusetts and elsewhere. Or, 2d, 
it may combine with some particular party, 
as for instance the Republicans, the Prohibi- 
tionists, or the Democrats, forming a fusion 
party. Or, 3d, it may organize a party within 
each existing party and work inside of each 
and all existing organizations. 

All these methods have their advocates, 
At the annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Association a few weeks ago the first method 
was suggested. The formation of a third 
party upon the specific issue of Woman Suf- 
frage was proposed. But the plain common- 
sense of the Western speakers does not seem 
to have seconded the suggestion. Nor do we. 
And for this simple reason, viz., that a party 
based upoh one idea cannot succeed. 

At Worcester, the other day, the second 
method was suggested, viz., to combine the 
Prohibitionists and Woman Suffragists into a 
radical fusion party with Woman Suffrage 
and Temperance as the two planks in its 
platform. The Worcester friends did not fa- 
vor the plan. Nor do we. For this reason 
among others, viz., that many Woman Suffra- 

ists are not in favor of Liquor Prohibition, 
while many Prohibitionists are not in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. Such a combination, 
like the coalition of Prohibitionists and La- 
bor Reformers last fall, would be unable to 
poll the full strength of either class of its 
supporters, 

The nature of political parties is often misun- 
derstood by reformers. Parties are not mere 
agents of reforms. They are not even mere 
exponents of established principles. Prima- 
rily, they are combinations of voters led by 
politicians to carry on the daily work of gov- 
ernment. 

Now government isa necessity. It adjusts 
the daily business of life. It keeps the assas- 
sin’s hand from our throats and the robber’s 
fingers out of our pockets. It defines and 
enforces the distribution of wealth. Govern- 
ment is a joint stock company—an associa- 
tion of citizens for the maintenance of peace. 

Parties are minor associations, formed for 
the purpose of controlling the larger associa- 
tion called government, for the benefit of 
the office-holders and their friends. Inciden- 
tally, they only approximate the ideal of po- 
litical justice under the pressure of advancing 
public sentiment. They are-kept together 
by habit, sympathy, tradition and prejudice, 
much more than by fixed political principles, 
and above all by “the cohesive power of pub" 
lic plunder.” They are slow of growth, hard 
to destroy, but capable of indefinite change 
under the influence of their own members. 

Shall we work outside or inside of the ex- 
isting organizations? We believe in working 
inside the parties. To organize asa distinct 
party is to waste three fourths of our 
strength. 

The Woman Suffragists embrace many thou- 
sand men and women in every Northern and 
Western State. In some, they are already 
sufficiently numerous to hold the balance of 
power. But they are divided in their politj- 
cal sympathies. Again, a majority of our 
active workers are women, some Republicans, 
some Democrats, but all disfranchised. These 
are, in a certain sense, outside, for they can- 
not cast a single vote. Nevertheless even 
they are in sympathy with one of the two 
great national organizations. The remainder 
of our number are men—all ranged in their re- 
spective parties—all more or less unwilling to 
desert their lifelong friends and co-workers. 

There are fifty thousand men to-day in Massa- 
chusetts, who would vote for Woman Suffrage 
if the question were submitted. In the present 
state of parties 30,000 of these are Republi- 
cans, 5000 Prohibitionists, 5000 Labor Reform- 
ers, 10,000 Democrats—in all 50,009. Of these, 
50,000, not over 10,000 would bolt their 
party to vote an outside Woman Suffrage tick- 
et; 40,000 would prefer to remain inside their 
respective organizations. Almost all would 
sustain movements made inside their own par- 
ty lines in behalf of Woman Suffrage, and the 
remainder would give a passive sympathy not 
without value. Is it not wiser to utilize the 
whole fifty thousand working inside, instead 
of antagonizing 40,990 by the withdrawal of 
10,000? 





Experience says, yes. In England Woman 





| Suffrage has just been partially carried by a 
‘combination of Tories and Liberals, In 
| America poor men were enfranchised without 
{any formal organization of parties on that 
basis. In Kansas Woman Suffrage was sub- 
| mitted to the people by a combination of Re- 
| publicans and Democrats. In Vermont our 
friends in the Council of Censors were both 
Republicans and Democrats. In every Leg- 
islature and in Congress the votes fur and 
against Woman Suffrage so far are drawn 
from both parties. If, hereafter, either one of 
the great national parties makes Woman Suf- 
frage a plank in its platform, all this may be 
changed. It is for them to come to us, not 
we tothem. Until then, let Woman Suffra- 
gists refuse to be made the tail of any politi- 
cal kite. 

At present we can work best inside. Let us 
attend our own caucuses, influence the nomi- 
nation and election of Woman Suffrage can- 
didates, besiege the Legislature, bombard the 
Conventions—urge the question earnestly and 
fearlessly upon our own party friends and 
leaders. In this way, we shall secure a larger 
number of-representatives of our ideas elect- 
ed by different parties, but uniting in the sup- 
port of Woman Suffrage. We shall avoid 
political antagonisms, and keep our cause 
free from personal complications and jeal- 
Ousies. H. B. B. 


_—— 


MRS. LIVERMORE IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Cleveland Daily Herald of Jan. 16th 
contains an account of a Woman Suffrage 
meeting, recently held in that city. In the 
course of the evening, a somewhat lively dis- 
cussion took place between Mrs. Livermore 
and a Judge Tilden. We will let the Herald 
tell its own story, thus :— 


It was thought that enough was not being 
done in the way of — by the holding 
of public meetings, and the executive commit- 
tee were instructed to procure a suitable hall 
and arrange for a series of meetings to which 
the public shall be invited. 

A considerable share of the talking was 
done by Mrs. Livermore, all the disciples de- 
siring to have their spiritual strength renewed 
from the teachings of this accomplished lead- 
er. She made some very strong arguments in 
favor of the ballot for woman, wales that it 
was needed especially by the workingwomen, 
who were compelled to fight the battle of life 
alone, and those who suffer from the sins 
of their husbands—intemperance, gambling, 
ete. She narrated many incidents that had 
come under her personal observation, one 
being that of a Chicago woman whose hus- 
band lay in the gutter. She exclaimed in the 
bitterness of her soul: “Oh, if we could only 
vote, we would soon shut up all these rum 
shops!” 

Judge Tilden got into an argument with 
her, and found that he had his hands about 
as full as he ever did in his life. His ready 
antagonist met him squarely at every point, 
answering him in the most clear and decided 
manner. He argued that the ignorant women 
would use the ballot wrongfully, while the 
refined and educated women would remain 
away entirely, their fine instincts causing 
them to shrink from the rough scenes of the 
political arena. 

Mrs. Livermore urged that the natural in- 
stinctsof woman, be she never so ignorant or 
depraved, were usually correct, and that the 
ballot would be used by all such to elevate and 
improve their condition. She said that when- 
ever men were ready to place women upon an 
equality with them, they would be prepared 
to vote better and act better themselves—to 
provide respectable places for voting, where 
women would be protected from insult, and to 
conduct political campaigns with less of that 
which is so repulsive to the finer feelings of 
woman. When she went to vote she should 
go with her husband, just as she went to 
church, and she had no fear that she would be 
insulted or shocked. 

In_the opinion of all present, at least, she 
got the best of the Judge at every point. ‘The 

iscussion continued some time, and its prog- 
ress was watched with a keen interest and 
zest by all. Mrs. Livermore is always ready, 
whatever be the point of attack, to defend her 
position by the strongest arguments, entirely 
eclipsing in this respect all others who have 
preached the gospel of suffrage in this city. 


-— oa 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following is a bill introduced into the 
Legislature of Massachusetts by Hon. Geo. C. 
Vibbert, of Rockport. It has been referred to 
acommittee on Constitutional Amendments, 
of which Ton. Frank W. Bird, of Walpole, is 
Chairman. The memorial of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association ,will natu- 
rally be referred to the same committee. In 
view of the well-known progressive principles 
of Mr. Bird and of his unswerving devotion to 
the cause of liberty, we confidently hope for a | 
candid hearing and a favorable report. Let | 
every friend of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the State write at once to his or her represen- 
tative, urging him to work and vote for the 
constitutional amendment proposed by Mr. 
Vibbert. If one half of the many thousand 
advocates of Woman Suffrage in Massachu- 
setts will but make their wishes known, their 
representatives will be compelled to yield to 
the overwhelming pressure of enlightened 
public opinion. Friends of Woman Suffrage, 
WRITE TO YOUR SENATOR AND REPRESEN- 
TATIVE! H. B. B. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, A, D. 1871. 


Resolve, providing for an Amendment of 
the Constitution to secure the elective fran- 
chise and the right to hold office, to women 
in this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, By both Houses, the same being 
agreed to by a majority of the Senators and 
two-thirds of the members of the House of 








Representatives present and voting thereon, 
that it is expedient to alter the Constitution 
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of this Commonwealth by adopting the sub- | 
joined article of amendment, and that the | 
same, as thus agreed to, be entered on the 
journals of both Houses, with the yeas and 
nays taken thereon, and referred to the Gener- 
al Court next to be chosen, and that the same 
be published to the end that, if agreed to by 
the General Court next to be chosen, in the 
manner provided in the Constitution, it may 
be submitted to the people for their approval 
and ratification, in order that it ma’ ome 
a part of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth. | 
ARTICLE OF AMENDMENT. 
The word*male” is hereby stricken from the 
third article of the amendments of the Consti- 
tution. Hereafter, women of this Common- 
wealth shall have the right of voting at elec- 
tions and shall be eligible to office upon the 
same terms, conditions and qualifications, and 
subject to the same restrictions and disabilities, 
as male citizens of this Commonwealth now 
are, and no others. 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASS0- 
CIATION. 


In consequence of the unusual pressure 
upon our columns this week, we are compelled 
to postpone a full account of the proceedings 
of the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association until next week. 
To-day we can only say that it was an interest- 
ing and important meeting, and, considering 
the severity of the storm and the coldness of 
the temperature, a very successful one. 

The capital letters of Hon. Wm. Claflin, 
Hon. George W. Julian, Senator Pomeroy, 
Grace Greenwood, and others, gave the meeting 
a fine impulse. 

This was well sustained by addresses from 
Lucy Stone, Rev. Wm. B. Wright, Dr. Mercy 
B. Jackson, Henry B. Blackwell and others. 

An admirable memorial to the Legislature 
was presented by the Committee and adopted 
by the Association. In the afternoon there 
was an animated debate, in which Abby Kelly 
Foster, Mary Grew, 8S. S. Foster, Emma R. 
Still, Ada C, Bowles, Mr. Berry and others par. 
ticipated. 

The evening session was occupied by deeply 
interesting addresses by Rev. Gilbert Haven, 
Hon. Robert C. Pitman and Lucy Stone. The 
letter of Governor Claflin we give to-day in 
full :— 

Boston, Jan. 23, 1871. 

Ladies and Gentiemen:—I have your note 
requesting me to attend your Convention to- 
morrow, and to take part in its deliberations. 
My engagements are such that I shall be 
obliged to decline your invitation, but in do- 
ing so allow me to express my sympathy with 
the cause you represent, and also to ask you 
to accept my thanks for your kind invitation. 

With great respect, I am yours truly, 

WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and others. 





BUSINESS LETTERS. 





{All business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will understand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. | 

Business letters received to Jan. 26th:— 

F. Donaldson, Mrs. A. W. Foley, Esther Wattles, 
Il. A. Felton, F. Newhall, Mrs, M. H. Moore, T. K. 
Earle, A. B. Holt, Celia Burleigh, Mrs. M. R. Van 
Rensellaer, E. W. Dickinson, Abbie C. Haynes, Jus- 
tin Rideout, Geo. C. Pierce, 8. E. Beman, Lydia 
Becker, Katie Will, Mrs. E. E. Fuller, Mrs. A. A. Sar- 
gent, Amelia Blackman, T. W. Higginson, T. S. San- 
ford, Mrs. Emma Derthick, U. C. Ingersoll, T. S.Crane, 
Lydia G. Case, Mary G, Leland, Mrs. M. Graham, J. T. 
Thurston, $8. E. M. Kingsbury, Mrs. M. J. Palmer, W. 
B. Chamberlain, Mrs. Fanny Holy, Anne Skinner, 8. 
8. Jewett, J, L. Bereh, Mary Ann Farnsworth, Eve- 
line L. Gates, Mrs. 8. 1. Spaulding, Mary A. Hinds, A. 
C. Brown, Charlotte L. Wills, J. Melivern, Julius H. 
Mott, E. Bettesworth, Mrs. Flora N. Cander, Eliza A. 
Babbitt, S.C. Blackwell, A. J. Boyer, Geo. H. Car 
roll, Amanda Penrose. 





For Usk in THE FAMILY.—The Halford Table Sauce, 
now #0 generally introduced, is especially intended for 
use in Families, and as the best of condiments is rec- 
ominended by physicians and others qualified to judge 
of its merits 








E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


Ollice, 713 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
boar = wane street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARK RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
ON Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan 28. 





UNPARALLELED FOR CHEAPNESS 
AND COMPLETENESS: 


Ditson & Co.’s 


STANDARD OPERAS. 


[LARGEST-SIZED PAGE.] 
With full Vocal and Pianoforte Score including 
Recitatives. With English and Italian words. 
. 


JADY. 


Eruani, Trovatore, Lucia, 
Faust, Traviata, Sonnambula, 
Norma, Lucretin Borgia, Martha. 


Price of each in Paper, $1.00. In Boards, with il- 
luminated covers, $2.4). Sent postpage paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 


Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to 
bear upon the cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


tanto ~=—- Basten, 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P. M., Saturdays 








and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


Chickering & Sons’ 





FIRST GRAND PRIZE! 





HIGHEST AWARD. 
74 First Premiums at Exhibitions 


—IN THE— 


UNITED STATES, LONDON AND PARIS 


“Department of State, Washington, May 9, 1868. 

To Chickering & Sons, Boston; Sirs.—The Depart- 
ment has received 
One Gold Medal, One Cross of the Legion 

of Honor, 
awarded to your firm for Pianos at the Paris l niver- 
sal Exposition, 1867, and will deliver the same. 
I am, sirs, your obedient servant, 
(Signed,) WM. H. SEWARD.” 
Official American List. 

Printed at Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1868, by Hon. N. M. Beckwith, Commissioner- 
General and President of the Commissio 

This List of Awards, under the head of Gold Med- 
als, has the following words :— 

“Chickering & Sons, New York and Boston Pianos. 
To this Gold Medal was added, by the Emperor, the 
Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. Stein- 
way & Sons, New York City: Pianos.” 

Paris, October, 1367. 

“The highest recognition obtained by any contri- 
butors of Pinos was awarded to your firm—Chickering 

Sons. 

(Signed,) J.M. USHER.” 

Commissioner from Massachusetts to the Exposition. 





“To Steinway & Sons was awarded a Gold Medal. 
To Chickering & Sons, a Gold Medal and the still high- 
er recognition of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
the highest award to any competitor. 

(Signed,) JOHN G. PERRY.” 
Commbsloner from Rhode Island to the Exposition. 


“Messrs. Chickering: Gentlemen :—The Cross of the 
Legion of Honor not only conferred a ~~y distinc- 
tion than the highest grade of Medals, but was the 
highest recognition awarded to any co: titor. 

(Signed,) J. W. HOYT.’ 

U.S. Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, and 
President of the Commission from the State of Wis- 
consin, 


354 Washington St.. Boston. 


11 Kast 14th st.., New York. 
Nov. 26. 8m 





Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly. 


THE MODEL MAGAZINE OF AMER= 
ICA. 

A Magazine of practical utility in the household, a 
Mirror of the fashions and a Literary Conservator of 
surpassing interest and artistic excellence: compris- 
ing original Stories, Poems and Popular Music, by the 
best authors; Reliable Fashions and Home Matters 
in all their details; Gardening; Architecture; all 
the utilities, beauties and novelties of Literature cal- 
culated to make our homes cheerful, attractive and 
happy. Profusely illustrated, and a splendid volume 
for the center-table at the end of the year. 

THE CHEAPEST AND BEST ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE has a cir- 
culation of over Firry THousanp, which places it on 
a list of less than twenty-five periodicals having as 
large a circulation, out of the 5000 which are published 
in this country. 

It reaches every city, town, and almost every post- 
office in the United States; is taken and read only by 
intelligent, enterprising people, especially those who 
can afford to expend money for anything that appeals 
to their wants, fancy, taste or judgment. 

The average circulation of a majority of journals is 
known to be about 600, and to advertise in any of 
these you must pay from 6 to 20 cents per line; whil 
for only 75 cents per line, you can advertise in a much 
better and more permanent medium, having a bona 
Jide circulation ONE HUNDRED TIMES as great. 

If these papers were to charge you only one cent pe 
line for advertising, it would still cost you more than 
five times as much as it would to advertise in DEMO- 
REST’S MAGAZINE, which, unlike a newspaper, i 
rarely destroyed, but is read, re-read and often bound 
so that each advertisement becomes a permanent in- 


vestment, 
SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, yearly 
$3.00, with a choice of the following valuable premi- 
ums to each subscriber; a fine Chromo in 18 colors— 
an artistic picture, worth $5.00, and cannot be distin- 
guished from an oil painting; or, a large and splend? 
Steel Engraving, “The Picnic on the Fourth of July,’ 
worth $10.00; or, a good Pocket Bible, bound in Mo- 
rocco and gilt edges; or, Mme. Demorest’s Excelsio 
System of Dress Cutting and the Children’s Magic 
Dress Chart; or, a good Stereoscope, with a series of 
interesting views; or, a silver-plated Butter Knife; or 
a Napkin Ring, with numerous other valuable premi- 
ums (see list in Monruy), and splendid premiums for 
clubs. 20 subscribers at $3.00 each secures a $55 Gro- 
ver & Baker Sewing-Machine, or for 30 subscribers 
with a premium to each subscriber worth from $2 to 
$10. Address Demonest’s MonTHLy, 838 Broadway, 
New York. Specimens 15 cents, post free. 

Single copies 25 cents, post free. Yearly, $3, with a 
choice of extraordinary and splendid premiums to 
each subscriber, and desirable premiums for clubs. 

RATE OF ADVERTISING —Ordinary, 75 cents 
per line; Next to Reading Maiter, $1.00; Business No- 
tices, $1.25. Counting Agate space, or 12 lines to the 
inch. No extra charge for cuts or display. 

Adress 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST; 

PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
8383 Broadway, NEW YORA. 
Jan. 21, a 
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— Poetry. 


GOD RULES. 
Yesterday it stormed; this morning 
Brightly bloometh all the land: 
Free from care we wait day’s dawning! 
God holds all in his right hand. 
Thou alone on silk and linen 
Waste thy thoughts; in yonder field 
Angels clothe the eareless lilies 
With a beauty past thy dreams. 
Build the house upon the summit; 
Sun thyself in places hich; 
Birds in branches swing above it, 
Singing gaily as they fly. 

Flowers are clad, and birds so warmly, 
Though they neither toil or plan; 
See how brightly breaks the morning! 

Gold holds all in his right hand. 


—=_—-— 


JUVENILE CURIOSITY ANENT FAMILY AF- 
FAIRS. 





“Oh Mary! I’ve sic news to tell, 
I can hardly believ’t yet mesel’ ; 
At the dead hour o’ nicht, lang afore it grew 
licht, 
There cam’ to the worl’ a wee wean, 
A’ its lane! 
There cam’ to oor hoose a wee wean. 
“D’ye ken, when I heard its wee greet, 
It jist min’t me o’ lambs when they bleat. 
An Mary, he'll be sie a brither to me, 
For he’ll grow up a stuffy wee man, 
An’ its than 
He'll stan’ up for me like a man!” 
“A wee wean! Jeanie Bain, did ye sae? 
Heard ye ever! an’ whaur cam it frae? 
Did it come o’ itsel’? Did it ring the door-bell ? 
Losh me! an’ wha tell’t it the road? 
It’s sae odd 
That the wee thing should fin’ oot the road.” 
“Hoots, Mary, is that a’ ye ken? 
Weans dinna come toddlin’ ben, 
It was Doctor M’Gooch brought it hame in his 
pooch, 
Brocht it hame jist to mither an’ me, 
But ye see, 
It belangs mair to mither than to me. 
“It’s nae bigger than your muckle doll! 
Av’ it cam’ withoot claes—isn’t it droll? 
No’ a shoe on its feet, an’ it hasna’ ta’en meat 
Sin’ the very first hour that it cam’, 
The wee lamb! 
It ne'er tastit a bite sin’ it cam.’ ” 


“Withoot claes! Jeanie Bain! The wee dear! 
Has the auld doctor grown sic’ a bear? 
To cram in his pooch a bit wean, the auld 
wretch ? 
It really was very ill dune— 
What a sin! 
O,I ne’er wad ha’e thocht it o’ him!” 
“But, Mary, keep min’ it’s sae wee! 
Oor doctor! he’d ne’er harm a flea— 
He’s bath canny an’ kin’, an’ weel, weel I min’ 
Hoo the tear drappit doon frae his e’e 
When puir me 
Lay sae ill that a’ thocht I wad dee. 
“But, Mary lass, here is the thing— 
Whaur gets he the weans hame to bring? 
Do they grow in the wuds? or drap doun frae 
the cluds? 
In yon bonnie blue lift far awa’, 
Whaur like sna’ 
The bonnie wee cluds sail awa’? 
“Whist! the secret’s jist this—ye’ll no tell— 
For it cam’ frae the doctor himsel’ ; 
In agreat muckle kist, fu’ o’ darkness an’ mist, 
They are left wi’ the doctors to keep, 
An’ they sleep 
The day lang, and gie never a cheep.” 


“But—but wha pits them into the kist, 
*Mang that wearifu’ darkness and mist ?” 
“ Tis the angels, dear Mary! wha lovingly 
carry 
The bonnie wee tots frae afar, 
Frae some star, 
Whaur the pure an’ the beautiful are.” 


“It’s a strange tale ye tell, Jeanie Bain; 
But—but—what did ye give for your wean ? 
For my mither, d’ye see, she has na weans but 
me— 
Except Jock, an’ he’s aff to the skule, 
The big fuil! 
It’s muckle he’ll dae at a skule.” 


“Oor wean! it wad cost—let me see— 
Far mair siller than ye ha’e to gi’e, 
For auld Doctor Mac. waled the best ‘n his 
pack; 
I’se warran’ ’twad cost a pound note, 
Ilka a groat, 
I’m sure it wad cost a hale note.” 


“A poun’ for a ween without claes! 
My sang! weans are weans noo-a-days; 


I could get a big doll, clad frae head to the sole, 


For the half o’ the siller, I guess, 
Aye, an’ less!. 
An’ that’s no’ countin’ ocht for the dress. 


“An’ forbye, oor doll-weans dinna greet, 


An’ they need nae a new shoen, for the auld 


ne’er gae dune, 
Sae I'll stick to my doll, Jeanie Bain; 
It’s my ain, 
An’ mair worth to me thana wean. 
—John Nicholson, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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THE ILIAD OF SANDY BAR. 


BRET HARTE’S LATEST CALIFORNIA STORY. | 


[From the Orerland Monthly for November.]} 
Before nine o'clock it was pretty well known 

| all along the river that the two partners of 
| the “Amity” had quarreled and separated at 
| daybreak. At that time the attention of their 
| nearest neighbor had been attracted by the 
| sound of altereations and two consecutive pis- 

tol-shots. Running out, he had seen, dimly, 

in the gray mist that rose from the river, the 
| tall form of Scott, one of the partners, de- 
' scending the hill toward the canon a moment 
| later; York, the other partner, had appeared 
| from the eabin, and walked in an opposite di- 

rection toward the river, passing within a few | 
feet of the curious watcher. Later, it was dis- 
covered that a serious Chinaman, cutting 
wood before the cabin, had witnessed part of 
| the quarrel. But John was stolid, indifferent 
and reticent. “Me choppee wood—me no 
fightee,” was his serene response to all anx- 
ious queries. “But what did they say, John ?” 
John did not “sabe.” Col. Starbottle deftly 
run over the various popular epithets which a 
generous public sentiment might accept as 
reasonable provocation for an assault. But 
John did not recognize them, “And this 
yer's the cattle,” said the colonel with some 
severity, “that some thinks ought’er be allow- 
ed to testify agin a white man! Git—you 
heathen !” 
Still the quarrel remained inexplicable. That 
two men, whose amiability and grave tact had 
earned for them the title of ‘‘The Peacemak- 
ers,” in a community not greatly given to the 
passive virtues—that these men, singularly de- 
voted to each other, should suddenly and vio- 
lently quarrel, might well excite the curiosity 
of the camp. <A few of the more inquisitive 
visited the late scene of conflict, now deserted 
by its former occupants. There was no trace 
of disorder or confusion in the neat cabin. 
The rude table was arranged as if for break- 
fast; the pan of yellow biscuit still sat upon 
that hearth, whose dead embers might have 
typified the evil passions that had raged there 
but an hour before. But Col. Starbottle’s eye 
—albeit, somewhat bloodshot and rheumy— 
was more intent on practical details. On ex- 
amination, a bullet-hole was found in the door 
post, and another, nearly opposite,in the cas- 
ing of the window. The colone!] called atten- 
tion to the fact that the one “agreed with” the 
bore of Scott’s revolver, and the other with 
that of York’s derringer. “They must hev stood 
about yer,” said the colonel, taking position ; 
“not mor’n three feet apart, and—missed.”’ 
There was a fine touch of pathos in the falling 
inflection of the colonel’s voice, which was not 
without effect. A delicate perception of wast- 
ed opportunity thrilled his auditors. 
But the Bar was destined to experience a 
greater disappointment. The two antagonists 
had not met since the quarrel, and it was 
vaguely rumored that on the occasion of a sec- 
ond meeting, each had determined to kill the 
other “on sight.” There was, consequently, 
some excitement—and, it is to be feared, no 
little gratification—when, at ten o’clock, York 
stepped from the Magnolia saloon into the 
one long, straggling street of the camp, at the 
same moment that Scott left the blacksmith’s 
shop, at the forks of the road. It was evident, 
at a glance, that a meeting could only be 
avoided by the actual retreat of one or the 
other, 

In an instant, the doors and windows of the 
adjacent saloons were filled with faces. Heads 
unaccountably appeared above the river-banks 
aud from behind boulders. Anu empty wagon 
at the cross-road was suddenly crowded with 
people who seemed to have sprung from the 
earth. There was much running and confusion 
on the hill-side. On the mountain road, Mr. 
Jack Hamlin had reigned up his horse, and 
was standing upright on the seat of his buggy. 
And the two objects of this absorbing atten- 
tion approaching each other. 

“York’s got:the sun,” “Seott’ll line him on 
that tree,” “He’s waitin’ to draw his fire,’ 
came from the cart—and then it was silent. 
But above this human breathlessness the river 
rushed and sang, and the wind rustled the 
tree-tops with an indifference that seemed ob- 
trusive. Col. Starbottle felt it, and, in a mo- 
ment of sublime preéccupation, without look- 
ing round, waved his cane behind him, warn- 
ingiy to all nature, and said “Shu!” 

The men were now within a few feet of each 
other. <A hen ran across the road before one 
of them. A feathery seed-vessel, wafted from 
a wayside tree, fell at the feet of the other. 
And, unheeding this irony of nature, the two 
opponents came nearer, erect and rigid, looked 
in each other's eyes, and—passed. 

Col. Starbottle had to be lifted from the cart. 
“This yer camp is played out,” he said, gloom- 
ily, as he affected to be supported into the Mag- 
nolia. With what further expression he might 
have indicated his feelings it was impossible to 
say, for at that moment Scott joined the 
group. “Did you speak to me?” he asked of 
the colonel, dropping his hand, as if with 
accidental familiarity, on that gentleman’s 





| dignity. A few rods away, York’s conduct was 


cult quality in the touch, and some unknown 
quantity in the glance of his questioner, con- 
tented himself by replying, “No, sir,” with 





as characteristic and peculiar. “You had a | 
mighty fine chance—why didn’t you plump 
him ?” said Jack Hamlin, as York drew near | 
the buggy. “Because I hate him,” was the re- | 
ply, heard only by Jack. Contrary to popular 

belief, this reply was not hissed between the 

lips of the speaker, but was said in an ordina- 

ry tone. But Jack Hamlin, who was an ob- 

server of mankind, noticed that the speaker’s 

hands were cold, and his lips dry, as he helped 

him into the buggy, and accepted the seeming 

paradox with a smile. 

When Sandy Bar became convinced that the 

quarrel between York and Scott could not be 

settled after the usual local methods, it gave 

no further concern thereto. But presently it 

was rumored that the “Amity” claim was in 

litigation, and that its possession would be ex- 

pensively disputed by each of the partners. 

As it was well known that the claim in ques. 

tion was “worked out” and worthless, and 

that the partners, whom it had already en- | 
riched, had talked of abandoning it but a day 

or two before the quarrel, this proceeding could 

only be accounted for as gratuitous spite. 

Later, two San Francisco lawyers made their 

appearance in this guileless Arcadia, and were 

eventually taken into the saloon, and—what 

was pretty much the same thing—the confi- 

dences of the inhabitants. The results of this 

unhallowed intimacy were many subpenas; 

and, indeed, when the “Amity” claim came to 

trial, all of Sandy Bar that was not in com- 

pulsory atendance at the county seat came 

there from curiosity. The gulches and ditches 

for miles around were deserted. I donot pro- 

pose to describe that already famous trial. 

Enough that, in the language of the plaintiff’s 

counsel, “it was one of no ordinary signifi- 

cance, involving the inherent rights of that 

untiring industry which had developed the 

Pactolian resources of this golden land,’’— 

and, in the homelier phrase of Col. Starbottle, 

“a fuss that gentleman might hev settled in 

ten minutes over a social glass, ef they meant 

business; or in ten seconds with a revolver, ef 
they meant fun.” Scott got a verdict, from 

which York instantly appealed. It was said 

that he had sworn to spend his last dollar in 

the struggle. 

In this way Sandy Bar began to accept the 

enmity of the former partners, as a life-long 

feud, and the fact that they had ever been 

friends was forgotten. The few who expected 

to learn from the trial the origin of the quar- 
rel were disappointed. Among the various 

conjectures, that which ascribed some occult 
feminine influence as the cause was naturally 
popular, in a camp given to dubious compli- 
ment of thesex. “My word for it, gentlemen,” 
said Col. Starbottle—who had been known in 
Sacramento as a gentleman of the old school 
—“there’s some lovely creature at the bottom 
of this.” The gallant colonel then proceeded 
to illustrate his theory by divers sprightly sto- 
ries, such as gentlemen of the old school are 
in the habit of repeating, but which, from def- 
erence to the prejudices of gentlemen of a 
more recent school, I refrain from transcribing 
here. But it would appear that even the colo- 
nel’s theory was fallacious, The only woman 
who personally might have exercised any in- 
fluence over the partners was the pretty 
daughter of “old man Folinsbee,” of Poverty 
Flat, at whose hospitable house—which exhib- 
ited some comforts and refinements rare in 
that crude civilization—both York and Scott 
were frequent visitors. Yet into this charm- 
ing retreat, York strode one evening, a month 
after the quarrel, and, beholding Scott sitting 
there, turned to the fair hostess with the ab- 
rupt query: “Do you love thisman?” The 
young woman thus addressed returned that 
answer—at once spirited and evasive—which 
would occur to most of my fair readers in such 
an exigency. Without another word York 
left the house. “Miss Jo” heaved the least 
possible sigh as the door closed on York’s curls 
and square shoulders, and then like a good 
girl turned to her insulted guest. “But would 
you believe it, dear,” she afterwards related to 
an intimate friend, “the other creature, after 
glowering at me for a moment, got upon its 
hind legs, took its hat, and left, too; and that’s 
the last I have seen of either.” 

The same hard disregard of all other inter- 
ests or feelings in the gratification of their blind 
rancor characterized all their actions. When 
York purchased the land below Scott’s new 
claim and obliged the latter, at a great ex- 
pense, to make a long detour to carry a “‘tail- 
race” around it, Scott retaliated by building a 
dam that overflowed York’s claim on the 
river. It was Scott, who, in conjunction with 
Col. Starbottle, first organized active opposi- 
tion to the Chinamen, which resulted in the 
driving off of York’s Mongolian laborers; it 
was York who built the wagon road and es- 
tablished the express which rendered Scott’s 
mules and pack-trains obsolete; it was Scott 
who called into life the vigilance committee 
which expatriated York’s friend, Jack Ham- 
lin; it was York who created the Sandy Bar 
Herald, which characterized the act as “a 
lawless outrage,” and Scott as a “border ruf- 
fian;” it was Scott, at the head of twenty 








shoulder. The colonel, recognizing some oc- 
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the offending “forms” into the yellow river, | lar notice; and when York rose to speak, he 


and scattered the types in the dusty road. 


vague indications of progress and vitality. I | 
have before me a copy of the Poverty Flat Pio- | 
necr, for the week ending August 12, 1856, in 
which the editor, under the head of “County 
Improvements,” says: “The new Presbyteri- 
an church on C street, at Sandy Bar, is com- 
pleted. It stands upon the lot formerly occu- 
pied by the Magnolia saloon, which was so 
mysteriously burned last month. The temple 
which now rises like a phoenix from the ashes 
of the Magnolia is virtually the free gift of H. 
J. York, Esq., of Sandy Bar, who purchased 
the lot and donated the lumber. Other build- 
ings are going upin the vicinity, but the most 
noticeable is the ‘Sunny South Saloon,’ erect- 
ed by Capt. Mat. Scott, nearly opposite the | 
church. Capt. Scott has spared no expense in 

the furnishing this saloon, which promises to 

be one of the most agreeable places of resort 

in old Toulumne. He has recently imported 

two new, first-class billiard-tables with cork 

cushions. Our old friend, ‘Mountain Jimmy,’ 

will dispense liquors at the bar. We refer our 

readers to the advertisement in another col- 

umn, Visitors to Sandy Barcannot do better 

than give ‘Jimmy’ a ‘call.’ Among the local 

items occurred the following: “H. J. York, 

Esq., of Sandy Bar, has offered a reward of 
$100 for the detection of tbe parties who hauled 

away the steps of the new Presbyterian church, 

C street, Sandy Bar, during divine service on 

Sabbath evening last. Capt. Scott adds an- 

other hundred for the capture of the miscre- 

ants who broke the magnificent plate-glass 

windows of the new saloon on the following 

evening. There is some talk of redrganizing 

the old vigilance committee at Sandy Bar.” 


When, for many months of cloudless weath- 
er, the hard, unwinking sun of Sandy Bar had 
regularly gone down on the unpacified wrath 
of these men, there was some talk of media- 
tion. In particular, the pastor of the church 
to which I have just referred—a sincere, fear- 
less, bit perhaps not fully enlightened man— 
seized gladly upon the occasion of York’s lib- 
erality to attempt to reiinite the former part- 
ners. Ile preached an earnest sermon on the 
abstract sinfulness of discord and rancor. But 
the excellent sermons of the Rev. Mr. Daws 
were directed to an ideal congregation that did 
not exist at Sandy Bar—a congregation of be- 
ings of unmixed vices and virtues, of single 
impulses, and perfectly logical motives, of pre- 
ternatural simplicity, of child-like faith, and 
grown-up responsibilities, As, unfortunately, 
the people who actually attended Mr. Daws’ 
church were mainly very human, somewhat 
artful, more self-excusing than self-accusing, 
rather good-natured, and decidedly weak, they 
quietly shed that portion of the sermon which 
referred to themselves, and accepting York 
and Scott—who were both in defiant attend- 
auce—as curious examples of those ideal be- 
ings above referred to, felt a certain satisfac- 
tion—which, I fear, was not altogether Chris- 
tian-like—in their “raking down.” If Mr. 
Daws expected York and Scott to shake hands 
after the sermon, he was disappointed. But 
he did not relax his purpose. With that quiet 
fearlessness and determination which had won 
for him the respect of men who were too apt to 
regard piety as synonymous with effeminacy, 
he attacked Scott in‘ his own house. What he 
said has not been recorded, but it is to be fear- 
ed that it was part of his sermon. When he 
had concluded, Scott looked at him, not un- 
kindly, over the glasses of his bar, and said, 
less irreverently than the words might con- 
vey: “Young man, I rather like your style; 
but when you know York and me as well as 
you do God Almighty, it'll be time to talk.” 

And so the feud progressed; and so, as in 
more illustrious examples, the private and per- 
sonal enmity of two representative men led 
gradually to the evolution of some crude, half: 
expressed principle or belief. It was not long 
before it was made evident that those beliefs 
were identical with certain broad principles 
laid down by the founders of the American 
constitution, as expounded by the statesman- 
like Aj; or were the fatal quicksands, on 
which the ship of state might be wrecked, 
warningly pointed out by the eloquent B. 
The practical result of all which was the nom- 
nation of York and Scott to represent the op- 
posite factions of Sandy Bar in legislative 
councils. 


For some weeks past, the voters of Sandy 
Bar and the adjacent camps had been called 
upon, in large type, to “Rally!” In vain the 
great pines at the cross-roads—whose trunks 
were compelled to bear this and other legends 
—moaned and protested from their windy 
watch-towers. But one day, with fife and 
drum, and flaming transparency, a procession 
filed into the grove at the head of the gulch. 
The meeting was called to order by Col. Star- 
bottle, who, having once enjoyed legislative 
functions, and being vaguely known as a ‘‘war- 
horse,” was considered to be a valuable parti- 
sanof York. He concluded an appeal for his 
friend with an annunciation of principle, in- 
terspersed with one or two anecdotes, so gra- 
tuitously coarse that the very pines might 
have been moved to pelt him with their cast- 
off cones, as he stood there. But he created a 





masked men, who, one moonlight night, threw 








was greeted with cheers. But, to the general 


| These proceedings were received in the dis- | astonishment, the new speaker at once launch- 
| tant and more civilized outlying towns as | 


ed into bitter denunciation of his rival. He 

not only dwelt upon Scott’s deeds and exam- 
ple, as known at Sandy Bar, but spoke of facts 

connected with his previous career, hitherto 
unknown to his auditors. To great precision 

of epithet and directness of statement, the 

speaker added the fascination of revelation 

and exposure. The crowd cheered, yelled, 
and were delighted ; but when this astounding 
philippie was concluded, there was a unani- 
mous call for “Scott!” Col. Starbottle would 

have resisted this manifest impropriety, but in 
vain. Partly from a crude sense of justice, 
partly from a meaner craving for excitement 

the assemblage was inflexible; and Scott was 
dragged, pushed, and pulled upon the plat- 
form. 

As his frowsly head and unkempt beard ap- 
peared above the railing, it was evident that 
he was drunk. But it was also evident, be- 
fore he opened his lips, that the orator of 
Sandy Bar—the one man who could touch 
their vagabond sympathies (perhaps because 
he was not above appealing to them)—stood 
beforethem. A consciousness of this power 
lent a certain dignity to his figure,and I am 
not sure but that his very physical condition 
impressed them as a kind of regal unbending 
and large condescension. Howbeit, when this 
unexpected Hector arose from the ditch, 
York’s myrmidons trembled. 

“There’s nought, gentlemen,” said Scott, 
leaning forward on the railing—“there’s naught 
as that man has said as isn’t true. I was run 
outer Cairo; I did belong to the regulators; 
I did desert from the army; I did leave a wife 
in Kansas. But thar’s one thing he didn’t 
charge me with, and maybe he’s forgotten. 

For three years, gentlemen, I was that man’s 
pardner!——” Whether he intended to say 
more, I cannot tell: a burst of applause artis- 
tically rounded and enforced the climax, and 
virtually elected the speaker. That fall he 
went to Sacramento; York went abroad, and 
for the first time in many years, distance anda 
new atmosphere isolated the old antagonists. 


With little of change in the green wood, gray 
rock and yellow river, but with much shifting 
of human landmarks, and new faces in its hab- 
itations, three years passed over Sandy Bar. 
The two men once so identified with its char- 
acter seemed to have been quite forgotten. 
“You will never return to Sandy Bar,” said 
Miss Folinsbee, the “Lily of Poverty Flat,’ on 
meeting York in Paris—“for Sandy Bar is no 
more. They call it Riverside now; and the 
new town is built higher up on the river-bank.” 
“By-the-by, ‘Jo’ says that Scott has won his 
suit about the ‘Amity’ claim, and that he 
lives in the old cabin, and is drunk half his 
time.” “Oh, I beg your pardon,’ added the 
lively lady, as a flush crossed York’s sallow 
cheek; “but, bless me, I really thought that old 
grudge was made up. I’m sure it ought to 
be.” 

It was three months after this conversation, 
and a pleasant summer evening, that the Poy- 
erty Flat coach drew up before the veranda of 
the Union Hotel at Sandy Bar. Among its 
passengers was one, apparently a stranger, in 
the local distinction of well-fitting clothes and 
closely-shaven face, who demanded a private 
room and retired to early rest. But before 
sunrise next morning he arose, and, drawing 
some clothes from his carpet-bag, proceeded 
to array himself in a pair of white dyck trou- 
sers,a white duck overshirt, and straw hat 
When his toilette was completed, he tied a red 
bandanna handkerchief in a loop and threw it 
loosely over his shoulders. The transforma- 
tion was complete; as he crept softly down the 
stairs and stepped into the road, no one would 
have detected in him the elegant stranger of 
the previous night, and but few would have 
recognized the face and figure of Henry York 
of Sandy Bar. 

In the uncertain light of that early hour, 
and in the change that had come over the set- 
tlement, he had to pause for a moment to re- 
call where he stood. The Sandy Bar of his 
recollection lay below him, nearer the river; 
the buildings around him were of later date 
and newer fashion. As he strode toward the 
river, he noticed here a school-house, and 
there a church. A little further on, “The 
Sunny South” came in view—transformed 
into a restaurant—its gilding faded and its 
paint rubbed off, He now knew where he 
was; and running briskly down a declivity, 
crossed a ditch, and stood upon the lower 
boundary of the “Amity” claim. 


The gray mist was rising slowly from the 
river, clinging to the tree-tops and drifting up 
the mountain-side, until it was caught among 
those rocky altars, and held a sacrifice to the 
ascending sun. At his feet the earth, cruelly 
gashed and scarred by his forgotten engines, 
had, since the old days, put on a show of 
greenness here and there, and now smiled for- 
givingly up at him, as if things were not so 
bad after all. A few birds were bathing in 
the ditch with a pleasant suggestion of its be- 
ing a new and special provision of nature, and 
a hare ran into an inverted sluice-box, as he 
approached, as if it were put there for that 
purpose, 

He had not yet dared to look ina certain 





laugh, on which his candidate rode into popu- 





direction. But the sun was now high enough 
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to paint the little eminence on which the cabin 
stood. In spite of his self-control, his heart 
beat faster as he raised his eyes towardit. Its 
window and door were closed, no smoke came 
from its adobe chimney, but it was else un- 
changed. When within a few yards of it, he 
picked up a broken shovel, and shouldering it 
with a smile, strode toward the door and 
knocked. There was no sound from within. 

The smile died -upon his lips as he nervously 

pushed the door open. 

A figure started up angrily and came toward 
him; a figure whose bloodshot eyes suddenly 
fixed into a vacant stare, whose arms were at 
first outstretched and then thrown up in warn- 
ing gesticulation ; a figure that suddenly gasp- 
ed, choked, and then fell forward in a fit. 

But before he touched the ground, York had 
him out into the open air and sunshine. In 
the struggle, both fell and rolled over on the 
ground. But the next moment York was sit- 
ting up, holding the convulsed frame of his 
former partner on his knee, and wiping the 
foam from his inarticulate lips. Gradually the 
remor became less frequent, and then ceased ; 
and the strong man lay unconscious in his 
arms. 

For some moments York held him quietly 
thus, looking in his face. Afar, the stroke of 
a woodman’s axe—a mere phantom of sound— 
was all that broke the stillness. High up the 
mountain, a wheeling hawk hung breathlessly 
above them. And then came voices, and two 
men joined them. “A fight?” No, a fit; and 
would they help him bring the sick man to the 
hotel? 

And there, for a week, the stricken partner 
lay unconscious of aught but the visions 
wrought by disease and fear. On the eighth 
day, at sunrise, he rallied, and, opening his 
eyes, looked upon York, and pressed his hand ; 
then he spoke :— 

“And it’s you. I thought it was only whis- 
key.” 

York replied by taking both his hands, boy- 
ishly working them backward and forward, 
as his elbow rested on the bed, with a pleasant 
smile. 

“And you've been abroad. How did you like 
Paris ?” 

“So-so. How did you like Sacramento?” 

“Bully.” 

And that was all they could think to say. 
Presently, Scott opened his eyes again :— 

“I’m mighty weak.” 

“You'll get better soon.” 

“Not much.” 

A long silence followed, in which they could 
hear the sounds of wood-choppifg, and that 
Sandy Bar was already astir for the coming 
day. Then Scott slowly and with difficulty 
turned his face to York, and said :— t 

“T might hev killed you once.” 

“T wish you had.” 

They pressed each other’s hands again, but 
Scott’s grasp was evidently failing. He 
seemed to summon his energies for a special 
effort. 

“Old man.” 

“Old chap.” 

“Closer.”’ 

York bent his head toward the slowly-fading 
face. 

“Do ye mind that morning?” 

“Yes.” 

A gleam of fun slid into the corner of Scott’s 
blue eye, as he whispered :— 

“Old man, thar was too much saleratus in 
that bread.” 

It is said that these were his last words. 
For when the sun, which had so often gone 
down upon the idle wrath of these foolish 
men, looked again upon them reiinited, it saw 
the hand of Scott fall cold and irresponsive 
from the yearning clasp of his former partner, 
and it knew that the feud of Sandy Bar was 
at an end, i 
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GRACE GREENWOOD CONCERNING MRS. 
GEN. LEE’S PROPERTY. 


The following is from one of Grace Green- 
wood’s Washington letters in the New York 
Tribune. After discussing McCreery’s reso- 
lution to remove the Union dead from the es- 
tate of the late Gen. Lee, and condemning it as 


There is one thing more I want to say. 
Though our dead soldiers possess the pleasant 
grounds of Arlington forever—hold them by 
the most sacred and awful right, as by title- 
deeds written in blood, I believe our govern- 
ment should pay to Mrs. Lee her valuation of 
the property now so invaluable tous. It was 
hers by ne. It continued to be hers by 
a higher than legal right. She did not forfeit 
it by any overt, individual act of treason. I 
know that it has been said that she ate first of 
the maddening —_ of secession, and then 
tempted him, and he did eat, and so their par- 
adise was lost. But this is a mere mannish 
hypothesis, which I find no reason to accept. 
He acted for and by himself in breaking his 
oath of allegiance, and in turning his sword 
against the country that had taught him how 
to use it. She was not a citizen, but a wife, 
and, first of all, according to prevailing ideas, 
owed loyalty to her husband. Surely the con- 
servative gentlemen of the Senate who accept 
the poet’s lofty ideal of true womanly devo- 
tion, 

“I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in thy heart, 
I know that I love thee whatever thou art,” 

should give Mrs. Mary Custis Lee all honor, 
instead of speaking of her slightingly, as “that 
woman.” Hadshe fled frcem the Confederacy, 
repudiated her rebel husband, and sought 


Senator Morton have held her in higher es- 
teem? Or had she been loyal and long-sight- 
ed enough to hoist the old flag over Arlington, 
and stand guard over her effects, would. not 


Roman virtue, plucky and strong-minded; a 
woman to be admired, but not loved.” Her 
name has for me the charm of great associa- 
tions, as that of the daughter of the beloved, 
adopted son of Washington. I respect her 
love for the grand old pjace, the home of her 
childhood; but aside from these things, I pro- 
test against the injustice and harshness of 
making her suffer more severely than many of 
the ringleaders of the Rebellion have suffered. 
I think Mr. Patterson is mistaken in saying 
that she “fled away into the storm,” before her 
husband. From an old servant of the family, 
I have heard that she lingered in her home 
till her husband had repeatedly written to her 
to join him; that before leaving, she packed 
up such valuables as she could not carry, 
precious heirlooms and papers, and left them 
to the honorable custody of our soldiers—(O 
woman, great was thy faith!) that, at the last, 
she went all about the house and grounds, 
and to the graves of her father and mother, 
weeping bitterly. Ihave also heard that when 
the time set, by the will of her father, for the 
emancipation of certain slaves, arrived, she 

—— 9 and honorably sent through our 
nes such as she had with her in Richmond. 

As we are in the forgiving line, can we not 
forgive this heart-broken wife and mother, 
onl make her old age comfortable by gener- 
ously paying for the noble inheritance for- 
feited by no crime of hers, unless it be a crime 
to stand by a beloved husband, whora in her 
happy youth she took “for better, for worse” ? 
May we not believe that the august spirit of 
Washington himself would approve of such 
an act of magnanimity toward the daughter 
of George Washington Custis—the dear little 
lad whom he solemnly adopted by the death- 
bed of a brave young father, who died in the 
service of the Republic? 
In this matter I have simply spoken my 
feeling as a woman, and for a woman. 





SENATORIAL DECORUM. 


We take the following from the editorial col- 
umns of the Christian Union, and we fully 
agree with Mr. Beecher and the Tribune, in 
pronouncing the conduct of the Senators who 
behaved in this undignified and unbecoming 
manner absolutely disgraceful to the Ameri- 
ican Senate. 
The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune gives a picture more vivid than 
agreeable of the manners which prevail in 
the United States Senate, as they were illus- 
trated on the night of the San Domingo debate. 
This is the loftiest and presumably the most 
dignified legislative body in the land; and the 
animals who thus disgrace, through it, the 
whole country, holding it up to the contempt 
of the civilized world, place themselves even 
beyond the almost boundless charities of 
Brother Bergh. It is to be feared that we 
shall grow worse and worse in this respect, un- 
til the people begin to appreciate their dis- 
grace in the premises; then the places of these 
cattle will be supplied by gentlemen. It is to 
this good end that we raise our own voice, 
and urge the press to protest, against the Con- 
gressional indecency which reflects so much 
discredit on us all. Says the writer:— 

“An almost unbridled freedom from parlia- 
mentary restraints has forsome years been al- 
lowed in the Senate during all-night sessions. 
Senators evidently imagining that at such times 
no obligation rests upon them to maintain the 
traditional dignity of the body of which they 
are members; therefore it isa common thing 
to see them, as the hours go by, stretched ont 
at full length on the sofas, with their legs 
above their heads; or in the cloak-room, puti- 
ing the smoke from their cigars into the Sen- 
ate Chamber. It may be sately said, however, 
that no such disorder and utter disregard of 
parliamentary forms and requirements ever 
before prevailed im the Senate Chamber as 
were prevalent last’ night. After midnight it 
was nearly impossible to hear the voice of any 
Senator who was supposed to be addressing 
the Chair above the din of conversation and 
loud laughter, which was constantly occurring 
around the chamber. Mr. Sumner was inter- 
rupted, in aimost every sentence he uttered, 
by sarcastic comments expressed by certain 
Senators in his vicinity in a tone sufliciently 
elevated to be perfectly audible in the galleries, 
and which to any but so old and experienced 
a debater must have been embarrassing. One 
Senator, who was very conspicuous in this, did 
not hesitate to answer to his name on roll-call 
and began to address the Ciair while lying flat 
on a sofa. Once while Mr. Casserly was up 
during these disgraceful proceedings, he stop- 
ped to ask the Chair which of the many Sen- 
ators who lolled in their seats, laughing and 
talking, was entitled to the floor.” 

This in the United States Senate! The 
highest legislative body in the country! Com- 
posed, as we are told, of the best cultured gen- 
tlemenof our times! The Tribune has prob- 
ably put the best face upon it, and stated the 
case as mildly as it will bear. We trust that 
there were honorable exceptions, and that 
some of our Senators behaved like gentlemen. 

Does any one suppose fora moment, that, had 

women been in the Senatorial hall, and mem- 
bers of that legislative body, that those Senators 

would have behaved with such indecorum ? 

The presence of woman is needed in the Sen- 

ate Chamber, if for no other reason, to make 

our legislators behave with gentlemanly pro- 

priety. a 

NUTRITION FOR THE BRAIN. 


Some time ago Professor Agassiz, in a 
speech before a Boston assemblage, asserted 
that a fish diet, on account of phosphorus 
contained in it, is especially adapted to nour- 
ish the brain, and that those persons who 
subsist upon it largely are, consequently, 
more likely than others, if possessing the 
same natural powers, to be distinguished for 
their brightness and intellectuality. Profes- 
sor Agassiz is generally regarded as being, in 
such matters, the highest authority in the 
United States, if not the very highest living, 





gentlemen have said: “Here isa matron of | quires richer and more substantial food, and 


Dr. G. M. Beard, excellent scientific authori- 
ty, opposes the Professor’s theory, in an able 
magazine article, arguing that brain work re- 


a larger quantity of it, than mechanics and 
laboring men, because :— 

First. Labor of the brain causes greater 
loss of tissue than labor of the muscles, three 
hours of hard study producing more impor- 
tant changes of tissue than a whole day of 
muscular labor. 

Second. Brain-workers, as a class, are 
more active in their work than mechanics 
and laborers, the thinking powers, the tools 
of trade of brain-workers, being always at 
hand and seldom idle. 

Third. Brain-workers exercise, more or 
less, all the other organs of the body as well 
as the brain. 

Dr. Beard, to corroborate his views, cites 
various nationalities. For example, the Ro- 
mans, Persians and Babylonians were dom- 
inant nations among the ancients, and they 
were free and luxurious in their habits of 
eating. In modern times the English, Ger- 
mans, French and Americans are ruling na- 
tions, and they are good feeders, and some of 
them pretty hard drinkers. 

So our brain-workers have two theories 
between them, and they can take their 
choice. Shall it be fish or roast beef, ete. ? 





BrigHaM Youne@ complains of the ex- 
travagance of his family in the following man- 
ner :— 

“I do not like to charge the ladies with ex- 
travagance, but how many yards of cloth does 
it take to make a dress? If Brother Heber 
C. Kimball were here he would tell you he 
used to buy six yards of calico for his wife, 
who was atall woman. That used to make a 
dress, and it was a pretty large pattern; then 
it got up to seven, then to eight, then to nine, 
then to eleven, and I have been called upon 
to buy sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen yards 
for a dress. 

I recollect very well when our fathers and 
mothers raised the flax and the wool, and 
when it was carded with hand-cards, spun on 
hand-wheels, and woven into cloth on hand- 
looms, and in this way the wants of the fam- 
ily had to be supplied. But now every woman 
wants a sewing-machine. What for? Todo 
her sewing. Well; but she can do a hundred 
times as much sewing with a machine as she 
could by hand, and she does not need a ma- 
chine more than one day in two or three 
weeks, 

“Oh yes,’ says she, ‘I want!my sewing-ma- 
chine every day in my life.’ 

“*What are you going to do with it?’ 

“‘T am going to sew.’ 

“And when the sewing-machine is procured, 
they want a hundred times as much cloth as 
they used to have.” 

If women make all this expense and annoy- 
ance, why in the world does the gentleman 
trouble himself with so many of them? 
OVER four thousand disabled soldiers have 
been supported during the year at the various 
nationai asylums, and in connection with 
them. At these asylums all labor and service 
are done by the inmates. Workshops are es- 
tablished, and also farms and gardens cultiva- 
ted, and many of the soldiers earn a good 
deal, Each asylum has a library and reading- 
room and is well supplied with newspapers and 
periodicals. Schools are also established, and 
disabled soldiers are prepared to be school- 
teachers, bookkeepers, clerks and telegraph op- 
erators. ‘The daily bill of fare shows that the 
inmates of the asylums are afforded all the sub- 
stantials and most of the delicacies of the mar- 
kets, yet the average ration during the year 
has been only twenty-five and one-third cents 
per day, while the average total cost of main- 
taining each man, including transportation, 
clothing, medicines, food, light, fuel, salaries, 
and all expenses of every kind, is only one hun- 
dred and eighty-four dollars per annum—less, 
it is believed, than at any similar institution in 
the United States. 


HUMOROUS, 
It is not strange that everybody is down on 
slippery sidewalks. 
Mr. Cobb has married Miss Webb. He 


knew that they were to be joined as soon as 
he spied her. 








A wag said of an égotistical writer: “Some- 
body should take pity on his readers, and put 
out his I’s.” 

“Jack, your wife is not so pensive as she 
used to be.” “No, she has left that off and 
turned expensive.” 

A lady, boasting of the progress made by 
her son in arithmetic, said: “Ile is in his 
mortification table.” 

“Astonishing cure for consumption,” as the 
old lady said when she sprinkled snuff on the 
victuals of her boarders. 

An Irishman was challenged to fight a duel, 
but declined on the plea that he did not wish 
to leave his ould mother an orphan. 

A gentleman at Fremont, Ohio, had a recep- 
tion at his house the other evening, and when 
the guests went away it took the host all night 
to wash the tar and pick the feathers off his 
person. 

Anold criminal sentenced by Judge Bedford 
to five years naively remarked :—“That is a 
nice little fellow, but I guess he’s never been 
to jail himself, or he wouldn’t have tucked it 


A lady recently said to an Irish man-ser- 
vant, “I wish you would step over and see how 
old Mrs. Jones is this morning.” He returned 
in a few minutes with the information that 
Mrs. Jones was seventy-two years old. 


“John, how does the thermometer stand Qn 
“Against the wall, dad.” “I mean how is the 
mereury?” “TI guess it’s pretty well.” ‘You 
little rascal, is it not colder than yesterday ?” 
“I don’t know, dad; but I'll go and feel !” 


“Mr. Smith,” said a lawyer to his landlord, 
“if a man were to give you five hundred dol- 
lars to keep for him, and he died, what would 
you do? Would you pray for him?” “No, 
sir,” said Mr. Smith; “I’d pray for another 
like him.” 


A gentleman lying on his death-bed called 
his coachman, who had been an old servant, 
and said:—“Ah, Tom, I’m going a long, rug- 
ged journey—worse than ever you drove me.” 
“Oh, dear sir,” replied the fellow, “let not that 
discourage you; it is all down hill.” 


A quaint old gentleman, of an active, stir- 
ring disposition, had a man at work in his gar- 
den who was quite the reverse. “Jones,” said 
he, “did you ever see a snail?” “Certainly,” 
said Jones. “Then,” said the old boy, “you 
must have met him, for you never could over- 
take him.” 

A fellow stopped at a hotel at Pike’s Peak, 
and on settling his bill the landlord charged 
him $7 a day for five days. “Didn’t you make 
a mistake?” said the fellow. “No,” said the 
landlord. “You did,” retorted the wiry-look- 
ing fellow; “you thought you got all the mon- 
ey I had, but you are mistaken. I have a 
whole purse full in another pocket.” 


One of the editors of the Lewisburg Chron- 
icle, soon after he went to the printing busi- 
ness, and became entitled to the usual fiendish 
appellation (Printer’s Devil) assigned to the 
youngest apprentice, went to see a preacher’s 
daughter. The next time he went to meeting 
he was considerably astonished at hearing the 
minister announce his text, “My daughter is 
grievously tormented with a devil.” 














MRS. J. B. PAIGE, 


Inventor of the New Method of Teaching the Piano- 
forte, will attend personally to pupils and fitting of 
teachers at the Studio, 
616 TREMONT STREET. 
Room and piano-forte furnished. 


Send stamp for new circular. ly July 2. 


FINE ART MATERIALS. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Paint- 
ing, Drawing, Wax-Flower making, Decalcomanie, 
ete. The finest assortment of water-color boxes ‘‘fit- 
ted” suitable for Holiday presents to be found in Bos- 
ton. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
322 Washington street, opposite Adams House. 
Nov. 12. 3m 


CPHAIL’S 


PIANOS. 


385 Washington St., Boston. 
Pianos from $250 to $1000. Pianos to let. 

PIANOS SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
Dee. 10. 2m 


12,000 of the Lamb Knitting ‘Machines 


in use, sold on their merits, with little advertising. 
The only machine that knits Circular, Flat, and 
Ribbed work, narrowing and widening on each. 
Every family should have one. Send for SAMPLE 
STOCKING and Circular stating wherein the Lamb 
Machine is superior in all points, and cheaper than 
any other. 


LAMB KNITTING MACHINE MF"G CO., 


N. CLARK, AGENT, 
Nov. 5. 3m 313 Washington St., Boston. 


ECALCOMANIE, DIAPHANIE and 
' MATERIALS for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, 
&c. Instruction in Decalcomanie Free. Also in- 
structions in Wax Work, Diaphanie for Stained Glass 
Transparencies, &c., &c. 

ts. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles 
of work, 351 WASHINGTON Sr. | aaa the Boston The- 








atre), Bostou, Mass. y May 28. 
NS L 3. x 
$5. INSTALLMENTS $5. 
REMOVAL. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ENGLEY & RICE; 
(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston.) 
We have removed from 130 Tremont street to the new 

and spacious rooms 

323 Washington street, cor. West. 
where we shall sell all the first class SEWING Ma- 
CHINES on more favorable terms than any Compa- 
ny in New,England FOR CASH. 


Cash by $5 Monthly Installments, or may 
be paid for in Work, 


Ladies desiring to buy 2 Machine on Any plan will 
find it . their advantage to call before a. 
Dec. 10. 


W. H. Carpenter, M. D., 
Physician Special for Catarrh and Diseases 
of the Eye, Ear, Throat and Lungs, 
For the accommodation of his patients, many of 
whom find it inconvenient to visit his residence upon 
Rollins street, has taken pleasant and accessible rooms 
at 

No. 147 TREMONT St., 

(Corner West Street.) 

OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 
Dr. C. will, upon application, {deliver, or forward 
to any address, a copy of the Boston JouRNAL, con- 
aining, besides a descriptive article upon Catarrh and 
Deafness, six columns of testimonials of Permanent 
Cures, with proofs of their being genuine and relia- 
ble. 48—6m—eow Sept. 3. 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT- 
ING, 














sanctuary and release in Indiana, would even 


and this estimate is undoubtedly correct; but 


on so hard.” 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
pie r speneie, oe, oenenery Phthisis 

stage), Chronic eumatism, Neura! , T 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility — 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
| INGTONSTr., first door north of Boston Theatre. 
| June 18, ly 


Whirlwind Carpet Sweeper. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will 
wear or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the 
dust in the room. It accomplishes its work by cre- 
ating a strong current of air, which is made to 
pass over the surface of the carpet into the ma- 
chine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, 
unlike the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in 
connection with it. SALESROOMS: 
Sept.3. 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


New Human Hair Store. 
Ladies, there is more cheating in human hair than 
any other thing, but my Switches, Chignons, Curls, 
ete., are not made of diseased hair, nor deceitfully 
made up. P. BOGLIACCO, 
Dee. 24. 10t 48 Winter street, Room 5. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street. 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan, 22. 








BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
Importers of :Sam’l Laycock & Sons’ 
ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS, 


RECLINING CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOUNGES, &c. 
No. 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St., 


H. B. Braman. SuMNER"APPLIN. 
D. W. Suaw. E, A. LAWRENCE. 
Dec. 17. BOSTON. 8m 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Inserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB- 
BER for the inside of Pepe making it easier and 
more secure than any other method. 

THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 


Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 


Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTs, for the N. E. 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 
July 2. ly 
NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
L57o=eTremont Street@=2=-157 


New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other 
Mirrors, Drapery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 


GEO. W. WARE & Co., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 








All Wanting Sewing-Machines 
ARE INVITED TO CALL ON 


WHITE, SMITH & Co., 


No. 11 Temple Place, 
And examine their stock of 


Sewing-Machines, 
WHICH IS THE BEST IN BOSTON. 


We sell our Machines for small 


MONTHLY CASH INSTALLMENTS. 


Cash customers will find it to their advantage to call 
onus. We have the finest sewing-machine rooms in 
Boston, and the largest stock of machines for pur- 
chasers to select from. We have also on hand the 


“ELLIPTIC” 


Machine, one of the best in the market; call and ex- 
amine it before you purchase. REMEMBER THE 
PLACE! And call on or address 


White, Smith & Co., 


11 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 
10. 


Dec 10. 3m 





REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 
IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed tothe new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 
The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, has 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 





NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESRCOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Manager. 
GENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July 1. ly 


K Turkish Baths, 

1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 

(Between Newton and Rutland,) 









Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; water spray, douche, shower or Fan 
adapted to the condition of the bather. reven- 
tive, Restorative, Luxurious! The best of 
all re‘reshers in hot weather. 

HOURS. Lapies—10 A. M.to 1P.M. GENTLE- 
MEN—6 to 8} A. M., 2 to ¥ ’. M., and until 11 Wednes- 





34 Studio Building. 


May 21 ly 


day and Saturday evenings. (Closed Sundays.) L. L. 
DEAN, M.D., Manager. - ly May 23. 


en 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WORCESTER 
CO. FEMALE SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The association began its annual meeting 
in Washburn Hall, Worcester, on the 12th inst. 
at half-past two o’clock, and was well attended, 
It opened with an address by its President, Rev. 
R. R. Shippen of that city. Mr. Shippen 
thought that the burden of argument rested 
not with the advocates of woman’s voting, but 
with the opposers, for while the former have 
shown numerous and incontrovertible reasons 
why women should enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as man, the latter have yet to 
bring forward any good reason in opposition. 
He alluded to the mention of female suffrage 
in Gov. Claflin’s message, and spoke of the ad- 
vance made. He spoke of the progress made 
by the women in literature in these twenty 
years, and said that in the four departments 
of human life—home, school, church and 
state, woman must in the near future be an 
equal partner with man. He supported his as- 
sertions by Christ's doctrine, in which sex is 
not made a distinction, saying that though 
men and women are unlike, though men are 
unlike each other, and women are unlike 
each other, Christianity will bring unity and 
harmony out of the diversity, and man and 
woman will move on to progress hand in 
hand. 

Mrs. Baker, the Corresponding Secretary, 
made a very satisfactory report, saying that 
the people had not been inactive :— 

“When the State Association decided to 
open a bazar in Boston, attention was soon 

rected toward Worcester County, as expect- 
ed to take active and decisive, if not leading 
measures in this, as in other progressive move- 
ments. Mrs. Livermore came to this city to 
give some bints and make some suggestions in 
reference to this bazar, whereupon several of 
the working women here at once banded 
themselves together to help on the movement. 
They had only six or eight weeks for prepara- 
tion, but in that time they collected more 
than $250 in cash for the bazar, besides pre- 
paring fancy and useful articles for a table 
there wHich made, at least, a respectable ap- 
pearance. Asaresult of these efforts, Wor- 
cester was able to contribute about $625 in 
money to the bazar proceeds; which, with re- 
freshments contributed to the value of $40, 
made the entire contributions from this city 
not less than $660. The readiness and favor 
with which the citizens responded to the solic- 
itors for aid in this work shows that the sub- 
ject is certain!y neither despised, ridiculed nor 
condemned by a large proportion of the com- 
munity. Measured by this success, the inter- 
est manifested is far from discouraging. 

The report was adopted, after which Mrs. A, 
K. Foster explained the conditions of member- 
ship, and a committee was appointed to circu- 
late books in the audience for the purpose of 
obtaining new members. 

While Mr. Foster was making a few remarks 
in addition to what he had already said, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone Blackwell came in, having arrived 
on the afternoon train. She was greeted 
with applause, and soon made her appearance 
on the platform. She congratulated those 
present on the favorable aspect of affairs, as 
Mr. Shippen had done in his speech, and 
made encouraging use of the fact that Gov. 
Claflin mentioned the subject of female suf- 
frage favorably in his recent message. She 
then passed on to a discussion of the oppres- 
sion to which woman is subjected under the 
existing laws, and made one of her eloquent 
appeals in behalf of the sex. At the close of 
her address the meeting adjourned to meet at 
half-past seven in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the absence of the President, the meet- 
ing was called to order by Mr. Foster. Rev. 
Gilbert Haven, editor of Zion’s Herald, was ia- 
troduced as the speaker of the evening. He 
said, in beginning, that he was a new convert 
to the belief in Woman Suffrage, and further 
prefaced his remarks by speaking of that clause 
in Gov. Claflin’s address, in which the abstract 
rights of women to the ballot are declared un- 
deniable, &c. He explained the important 
relation of women to the church from the 
days of Abraham to the days of St. Paul, and 
proceeded to give scriptural support to the 
plea for equal rights, by references to both 
the Old and New Testaments. By way of il- 
lustrating the ability of women in politics and 
as rulers, he mentioned Cleopatra, Isabella of 
Spain, Zlizabeth of England, and other suc- 
cessful women who have, at various times in 
the world’s history, held the reins of govern- 
mént. From an account of what has been 
done by remarkable women of the past, he 
proceeded to picture the many advantages 
sure to. come from a bestowal of the franchise 
upon the women of our nation. 

SECOND DAY. 


The meeting Friday morning was called to 
order at half-past ten, and Rev. Samuel May, 
of Leicester, waschosen Chairman. Mr. May 
made a speech on taking the chair, expressing 
his full sympathy with the movement. 

The first speaker was Miss Eliza Powell, 
from Vassar College. 

Rev. Mr. Stone of Brookfield, in response to 
a call, came forward and made a brief speech, 
claiming that the denial of the ballot to wo- 
men ha no foundation in reason and fact. 

At the close of Mr, Stone’s remarks, Rev. 
Geo. Allen of Worcester arose and asked leave 
to say a few words, explaining that he was 
not a member of the association, and should 
not speak as an advocate of the cause. He 
was informed by the chairman that his views 


would be listened to with interest, and invited 
to the platform, He made quite a lengthy 
speech in opposition to Woman Suffrage. He 
presented nothing new on the subject. Some- 
thing was said in reply, by Mr. Foster and 
Mrs. Campbell, but we have not space to re- 
port their speeches. 
EVENING SESSION. 

Mrs. Campbell addressed the meeting, urging 
the claims of woman for the right of suffrage, 
on an equality with man, and giving reasons 
therefor, answering the objections raised by 
Rey. Drs. Todd and Bushnell and others. 

Mr. Howland, in behalf of the committee on 
nominations, then reported the following list 
of officers for the year ensuing, which was 
adopted :— 

President—Ed ward Earle, of Worcester. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. Ann B. Earle, of 
Worcester, Rev. Elnathan Davis, of Auburn, 
Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester. 

Recording Secretary—Warner Johnson, of 
Worcester. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. F. M. Baker, 
of Worcester. 

Treasurer—Joseph R. Howland, of Worces- 


ter. 

Auditor—Alfred Wyman. 

Executive Committee—Abby Kelley Foster, 
Timothy K. Earle, Rev. R. B.Stratton, Sophia 
J. Cutting, Sarah H. Bliss, Mrs. John P. Mar- 
ble, Stephen S. Foster, Mrs. J. D. Baldwin, 
Mrs. Edwin Draper, Mrs. H. L. Wilcox, Mrs. 
A.H. Bigelow, Mrs. J. P. Babbitt, of Worces- 
ter. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was then introduced, 
and made a very eloquent and interesting ad- 
dress, going over the various points in advo- 
cacy of the cause, and closing with a touching 
appeal for action in its behalf, for the sake of 
humanity. 

Mr. Foster's resolution, asking for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to memorialize the 
Prohibitory Convention to have them insert 
the Woman Suffrage plank in their platform, 
was then, after a long discussion, amended so 
as to include the Labor Reform party, and 
passed, by a vote of 11 to 3, only those voting 
who had signed the constitution of the asso- 
ciation and contributed toits funds. The dis- 
cussion was continued to a late hour. 

Having received no official report of this 
meeting, we are indebted to the Worcester 
Spy for what we have given above. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


PETALUMA, Jan. 8, 1871. 
My Dear JourNAL:—Since writing you 
last, Old Father Time has turned over a new 
leaf and begun to write on its fair white sur- 
face. What will the record be, 


—“‘when the clarion call, 
‘Close up?’ rings along the line” 


of the year now marshalled. To us, who are 
engaged in a conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness, who are striving to aid in the grand 
utterance, “Let there be light,” the year lies 
like a fallow field to be sown and reaped, and 
its fruitage to be garnered in new and better 
forms of law, in higher and nobler social rela- 
tions, in religious institutions broadened to 
accept the last and highest boon of redemp- 
tion, woman restored to her relative rank by 
man’s side in the family and in the church. 
Our faith is such that we are able to say with 
the Apostle, “For we know that our labor is 
not in vain in the Lord.” If we achieve ever 
so little, yet in that little so much success. 
So let us be up and doing. If we can do but 
little, let the little be well done—if much, “let 
us thank God and take courage.” 

Since I last wrote, way was made for me 
very unexpectedly to speak on the Sabbath 
to a fine audience in Mr. Hamilton’s church 
at Oakland. I have no words fitting the grat- 
itude I felt for the kind and hearty manner in 
which they accepted my presentation of the 
subject, “Woman and her work in the church.” 

You will recollect that the State University 
is located there, and that regently ladies 
have been admitted to itssanctum. I had the 
pleasure of seeing them in their places, and of 
hearing the testimony of the Faculty to their 
excellent demeanor and their high scholar- 
ship. As I go about the country, I find young 
ladies earnestly preparing themselves for the 
University; and, I doubt not, that in a few 
years, there will be sixty in the place of the 
six that are sharing these first fruits of the 
enlightened policy of the State. 

_ Next week we expect to organize a State 
Society, auxiliary to the American. Every 
day makes it more apparent that such an or- 
ganization is called for. The spirit of the two 
classes who advocate suffrage, and the mo- 
tives, are so unlike that they will both work 
better asunder. Nothing could more fully il- 
lustrate this than the comments made on my 
kind and, as I felt, tender apology for some 
very unwise and, as1 believe, unjust things 
said in the Pioneer. I felt that only a person 
overwrought, and consequently unduly sensi- 
tive, could have said such things, and the long 
sickness of the editress, from which she has 
but just recovered, shows that I was correct. 
However, I have no further apology to offer, 
and no comments to make. They have their 
work to do,and I trust it will be well and 





try to do it, without envy or malice, forbear- 
ing threatening, remembering that good and 
earnest work will tell for the cause, by what- 
ever hand it may be done. 

In the meantime, while awaiting the pas- 








earnestly done. We have ours, and we will: 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 28, 1871. 





sage of the holidays, I have been busy assist- 
ing my daughter, Mrs. Mary Tracy Mott, in 
the arrangement of a boarding-school, which 
I trust may bea permanent blessing to Cali- 
fornia. The peculiar condition of the coun- 
try makes such schools very important. Far- 
mers living on large ranches are really obliged 
to send their children from home for educa- 
tion, as they are too far apart to sustain good 
schools at home. I enclose you a circular, so 
that many of your California readers may 
know of the existence of such a school, who 
would not otherwise be appraised of it. 
Trusting that the year on which we have 
entered may be one of labor crowned with 
great success, I remain, dear JoURNAL, 
Yours truly, H. M. Tracy CuTier. 


—_—-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


We publish below as an item of news the 
call for a State Convention to organize a Cali- 
fornia Woman Suffrage Association, auxiliary 
to the American Society, which met at San 
Jose, on the 18th inst. The call reached us 
too late for insertion last week, but the impor- 
tance of the movement, and the number and 
character of the signers, make its publication 
a matter of permanent interest. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 
To the Friends of the “American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation” in California. 

At a meeting of the members of*the American As- 
sociation held in this city in November last, it was de- 
cided to call a Convention and organize an Associa- 
tion as soon as the Annual Meeting, held in Cleveland, 
should decide upon its policy for the ensuing year. 

The decision of the Convention is now known. 

Believing that the success of our cause demands 
that we re to the one pens issue, Suffrage, leav- 
ing other questions for other organizations to carry 
forward as their own specific work, the American As- 
sociation declined to make any concessions for the 
sake of uniting with others, and will pursue its estab- 
lished policy, with no unkindness for any, but with 
confidence that its courze is, on the whole, wise and 
consistent. 

‘To this we most heartily subscribe; and we desire 
to organize in harmony with the American Associa- 
tion, that we may have their coéperation and aid in 
our work. 

We therefore call upon all the friends of such an or- 
ganization, to meet with us either in person or by del- 
egates, in Varney’s Old Hall, at San Jose, on the 18th 
of January, 1871, for the object above specified. 

Arrangements will be made for entertaining friends 
from abroad, and good speakers from this State will 
be present. Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, the sour ee. 
— President of the American Association, will 

» present to assist in oomenens the Society. 

y order of the Central Committee. 
ins. LAURA J. WATKINS, Chairman. 

Sawn Jose, December 26, 1870. 

San Jose—Dr. A_J. Spencer, Mrs. 8. L. Knox, C. 
C. canner, Esq., W. F. Stewart, Mrs. M. E. Adams, 
Geo. B. McKee, E. 58. Meade, M. D., Mrs. Lizzie An- 
derson, J. E. Brown, Mrs. V. B, McFarland, Mrs. M. 
Hubbard McKee, Mrs. Mary Brown, Mrs. C. M. Put- 


ney. 

Santa Cruz—Harriet Blackburn. E. M. Heacock, 
Henry Cowell, Dr. peice, J.H. Skirm, G. B. Kirby, 
R. C. Kirby, D. Tuthill, W. P. McDermott, W. L. Wil 
son, F. F. Bennet, Kate Blakesly, Fannie B. Ames, 
Julia A. Baker, B. F. Watkins, Miss Jennie Stevens, 
Mrs. Louise Smith, Mrs, A. K. Gould, Miss H. M. 
Watkins, Mrs. M. Whittle, Mrs. M. E. Stewart, N. A. 
W. Howe, Mrs. Elizabeth Keiser, Mrs. R. Brundage, 
M. Kingsley, P. A. Young, Hannah Sculley, Albert 
Brown, L. H. Curtis, Charlotte McQuestion, M. E. 
Smith, Anna Pope, M. A. Koteoee, A. A. Hecox, 
M. M. Hecox, Fanny Baldwin, Lilly DeLemeter, Jane 
Bennet, L. A. Rice. 

Gilroy—Miss 8S. M. Severance, Dr. Kirkland, Dr. 
Huber, Mrs. E. B. Kirkland, Mrs. E. Perrin, Mrs. D. 
. a Geo. M. Hanson, Mrs. D. M, Hanson, A. 

len. 
an Francisco —Woman’s Club. 
Sacramento—Dr, Henry Bowman, Mrs. M. 8S. B. 


wis. 

Petaluma—Fillmore Parker, Philip Cowan, Mrs. J. 
P. Hill, Mrs. A. P. Lovejoy, E. H. Kelley, E. H. But- 
ton, A. A. Haskell, Kate Haskell, L. A. A. Hatch. 


In California, as elsewhere, the develop- 
ment of the Woman Suffrage movement has 
shown a radical discrepancy in views and 
opinions which, among the friends of the 
cause, has rendered a redrganization necessa- 
ry. The friends who, to use their own em- 
phatic language, prefer “to adhere to the one 
grand issue of suffrage, leaving other questions 
for other organizations,” have declined to 
quarrel, compromise or combine with those 
who choose a different course of action. 
They have formed another auxiliary State so- 
ciety, which will work in harmonious codpera- 
tion with the ten already established upon the 
Atlantic Slope, and will do good and efficient 
work on the shores of the Pacific. From an 
intimate acquaintance with several of the 
leading men and women enlisted in the un- 
dertaking, we feel sanguine of their success 
in establishing the principle of woman's equal- 
ity of rights in California, at no distant day, 
and with hearty good will Did them God-speed 
in their noble enterprise. I. B. B. 


LETTER FROM THOMAS GARRETT. 


We publish below a letter from our valued 
friend, Thomas Garrett, whose single hand 
helped thousands of slaves to freedom, and 
who now,in the feebleness of his old age, 
holds up the banner of Woman Suffrage. 

We are sure he will receive the sympathy of 
many friends, who will learn through his let- 
ter of his present illness. L. s. 

WILMINGTON, Ist mo., 11th, 1871. 

ESTEEMED FRIENDS, EDITORS oF THE Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL :—Enclosed please find $2.50 
to help keep the Ship of State afloat for the 
coming year. I now must own up that I am 
an old man; the machinery has not rusted 
out, but worn out. I have been confined to 
my room for four or five weeks. I have seen 
the brightness of the sun, but not the sun it- 
self, during that time. My housekeeper was 
preparing a prescription over the gas. The 
last JOURNAL was laying on the chair, when 
all took fire without leaving a vestige. She 
says she requested her niece to send for an- 
other to replace it. If that has been sent I do 
not want another; if ithas not been I would 
thank you tosené one to replaceit. My great 
suffering now is from inflamed throat, so that 
I find it difficult to swallow even water. 

Please give my love to Lucy Stone and hus- 
band, T. W. Higginson, and all inquiring 
friends. I have been favored to keep cheerful, 
but feel my work here is nearly done. 

Love to all. Your old friend, 

THomMAs GARRETT. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


is7i1. 





Through struggle and suffering, at the cost of mul- 
tiform agonies, bereavements, devastations, the Amer- 
ican Idea, embodied in the preamble to our fathers’ 
Declaration of Independence, approaches its complete 
realization. The noble, inspiring assertion that “all 
men are created equal’ and endowed by their Crea- 
tor with inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, is no longera glitering generali- 
ty, a poet’s fancy, a philosopher’s speculation, but the 

nized base of our political fabric. The benign 
Revolution, which dates from the Boston Massacre of 
1770, finds its logical completion just one century lat- 
er, in the Fifteenth Amendment, which gives to the 
equal —- and civil righis of every man born or 
naturalized in our Republic the shield and defense of 
the Federal Constitution. The billows of Caste and 
Privilege may roar and rage around that rock, and 
may transiently seem on the point of washing it 
away; but its foundations are deep laid and steadfast 
and the breakers of Reidction and Slavery are hurled 
against and dash their spray over it in vain, 

We do not underrate the forces of Prejudice and 
Aristocracy. We do not nae that avery large mi- 
nority of the American People still hold in their in- 
most hearts that Blacks have no rights which Whites 
are bound to respect. We fully appreciate the des- 
peration wherewith all the warring elements of ha- 
tred to Republican achievement will be combined and 
hurled against the battlements of Republican ascend- 
ency in the Presidential Election of 1872. We do not 
doubt that local successes, facilitated by Republican 
feuds and dissensious, will inspire the charg, ng host 
witha conguee hope of victory, such as nerved it to 
put forth its utmost strength in the earlier stages of 
the contests of 1864 and 1868. Yet our faith is clear 
and strong that the American people still bless God 
that on the red battle-fields of our late Civil War, the 
Union was upheld and Slavery destroyed, and will 
never consciously decide that the precious blood there- 
on poured out was lavished in vain. 

Tue Trisune believes in the prosecution of the 
payn struggle by legitimate means to beneficent ends. 
To State Sovereignty, it opposes indissoluble National 
Integrity; to Slavery for Blacks, Liberty tor All; to 
Proscription, Enfranchisement; to Popular Ignor- 
ance, Universal Education; to intensity and eternit 
of wrathful Hate, universal and invincible Good Will. 
It would fain do its utmost to hasten the glad day 
when the South shall vie with the North in exulta- 
tion and gratitude over the disappearance of the last 
trace or taint of that spirit which impelled Man to 
—= in the ownership and chattelhood of his fellow 

an, 


Profoundly do we realize that the contest is not yet 
ended—that Miliions mourn more or less publicly, the 
downfall of the slavehoiders’ Confederacy, and rear 
their children to hate these by whose valor and con- 
stancy its overthrow was achieved. If we ever seem 
to differ essentially from uther Kepublicans, our con- 
viction that magnanimity is never weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, and that devils are not 
cast out by Beelzebub, must serve to explain alleged 
eccentricities whose perfect vindication we leave to 
Time and Keflection. 


Tue TRIBUNE has been, is, and must be, a zealous 
advocate of Protection to Home Industry. Kegard- 
ing habitual idleness as the greatest foe to human 
progress, the bane of human happiness, we seek to 
win our countrymen in masses from the ensnaring 
lures of Speculation, of Traflic, and of always over- 
crowded Professions, to the tranquil paths of Produc- 
tive Industry. We would gladly deplete our over- 
crowded cities where thousands vainly jostie and 
crowd in misguided quest of ‘Something to Do,” to 
cover prairies and plains with colonies absorbed in 
Agriculture, Mechanics and Manufactures, and con- 
stantly projecting into the blank, void wilderness tire 
homes and the works of civilized Man. Holding the 
Protection of Home Industry by discriminating du- 
ties on imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusions of Production in all its 
phases and departments, and so to the instruction of 
our people in all the gainful arts of Peace, we urge 
our countrymen to adiere to and uphold that policy, 
in undoubting faith tliat the true interest, not of a 
class or a section, but of each section and every use- 
ful class, is thereby subserved and promoted. 


Tue TRIBUNE aims to be preéminently a Newspa- 
per. Its correspondents traverse every State, are 
present on every important battlefield, are early at 
vised of every notable Cabinet decision, observe thi 
pr ding Congress, o islatures, and of Con- 
ventions, and report to us by ey all that seems 
of general interest. We have paid for oue day’s mo- 
mentous advices from Europe by cable far more than 
our entire receipts for the issue in which those ad- 
vices reached our readers. If lavish outlay, enaeoonng 
vigilance, and unbounded faith in the liberality an 
discernment of the reading public, will enable us to 
make ajournal which has no superior in accuracy, va- 
pwn and freshness of its contents, Tuk TRibuUNE 
shall be such a journal. 

To Agriculture and the subservient arts, we have 
devoted, and shall persistently devote, more means 
and space than any of our rivals. Weaim to make 
Tut WkEKLY TRIBUNE such a paper as no farmer 
can afford to do without, however widely his politics 
may differ from ours. Our reports of the Cattle, 
Horse, Produce, and General Markets, are so full and 
accurate, our essays in elucidation of the farmer's 
calling, and our regular reports of the Farmer’s Club 
and kindred gatherings, are so interesting, that the 
poorest farmer will tind therein a mine of suggestion 
and counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant 
without positive and serious loss. Wesell Taz WEEK- 
LY to clubs for less than its value in dwellings for 
waste-paper; and, though its subscriptionis already 
very large, we believe that a Half Million more farm- 
ers will take it whenever it shall be commended to 
their attention. We ask our friends everywhere to 
aid us in so commending it. 

TERMS. 

Daily Tribune, Mail Subscribers, $10 per annum. 

Semi-Weekly Tribune, Mail Subscribers, $4 per 
annum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an extra copy 
will be sent for every club of ten sent for at one time; 
or. if preferred, a copy of Recollections of a Busy 
Life, by Mr. Greeley. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers. 

One Copy, one year, 52 issues, $2. 

Five Copies, one year, 52 issues, $9. 

To one Address, all to one Postoftice—10 Copies, 
$1.50 each; 20 Copies, 1.25 each; 50 Copies 1.00 each, 
and One Extra Copy to each Club. 

To names of Subscribers, all at one Postotlice—10 
Copies, $1.60 each; 20 Copies, $1.85 each, 50 Copies, 
$1.10 each, and One Extra Copy to each Club. 

Persons entitled to an extva copy can, if preferred, 
have either of the following books, postage prepaid: 
Political Economy, by Horace Greeley; Pear Culture 
for Protit, by P. 'T. Quinn; The Elements of Agricul- 
ture, by Geo. E. Waring. 

Advertising Rates. 

DaILy Tribene, 39c., 40¢., 75e., and $1 per line. 

SEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 25 and 50 cents per line. 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $2, $3, and $5 per line. 

According to position in the paper. 

To subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Greeley’s 
essays on “What I Know of Farming,” and who pay 
the full price, i. e., $10 for DALLy, $4 for SeMI-WEEK- 
LY, or $2 for WEEKLY TRIBUNE, we will send the 
book, — if request be made at the time of 
subscribing. 











BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE OFFICE. 

The Tribune Almanac. Price 20 cents. 

Tribune Almanac Reprint. 1838 to 1868. 2 vols. 
Half bound, $10. : 

Kecollections of a Busy Life. 4 Tforace Greeley. 
Various styles of binding. Cloth, $2.50. Library 
$3.50. Half Morocco, $4. Half Cloth, $5. Morocco 
Antique, $7. 

Political Economy. By Horace Greeley. $1.50. 

Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mechanics. Sixteenth 
Edition. Large octavo. Cloth, $5. 

Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. $1. 

Elements of Agriculture. Waring. New Edition. 
Cloth, $1. 

Draining for Health and Profit. Waring. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Sent free on receipt of price. 

In making remittances always procure a draft on 
New York, or a Postoflice Money Order, if possible. 
Where neither of these can be procured, send the 
money, but always in a Registered Letter. The regis- 
tration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion ey losses by mail. All Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters when requested to do so. 





Terms, cash in advance. 
Jan. 28. Address, THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





GREAT REVOLUTION IN HAIR DRESSING. 


Immen-e Sales---Ageuts Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS 
AND CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used bya child, are neat in ap- 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural. These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk, 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 cents. 
3 © « 12-3 “ “ 7 cents. 
1 “ “ 12—4 “ “ $1.00. 
In ordering mention which you want—CurLers on 
Casgyene. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 
ress a. W. 5 
Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States, 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cai- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellnan & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan. 14, 


E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Epwarp G, STEVENS. Mary E, Stevens. 
Jan, 21. 3m 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 

NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 335 miles 
AND 18 
22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


(a New and improved Drawine-Room CoacuEs 
are attached to the train leaving New York at 10.00 
A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 A.M., running through with- 
out change, and affording a fine gee wg tor view- 
ing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, while 
enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private 
Drawing-Room. 

iticent Day and Night Coaches, of a style 

oe ae to this line, are run through without change 

tween New York and Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and intermediate points. 








Baggage Checked Through. 


Fare as low and time as quick as by any 
other route. 











ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RiguHT or SUFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by its Propric- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, Epiror. 

JuLia Warp Hower, Lucy Stone, Henny B. 
BLACKWELLandT, W. HiGGinson, Associate Editors. 

Chicago Address, care of Geo, SuxeRwoov, 105 
Madison street. 

St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tut WoMAN’s JourRNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutlrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WomAN’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
tone, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly undertsand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—//arper’s Weekly. 
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Specimen copies sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Tue New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
on Aen News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 

ork, 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.50; subsequent insertion, 7 
cents. Business notices 30 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second door from Beacon street. 





All communicaticns for the WomMAN’s JouRnNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed te Mary A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 
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